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Good Color Work and Good Materials 
Go Together 
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ECONOMO is the name of the newest Bradley 
Crayons—two kinds, wax and hydro-pressed. These 
crayons are made in our own laboratories from the 
best materials obtainable. They are put up in unique 
box of heavy enameled tin with hinged cover that 
opens easily and closes tightly, keeping ‘the crayons al- 
ways dry, free from dust and in perfect condition for use. 

The box may be retained and refilled with new 
crayons, bought in bulk at a much lower price than 
by the box. As one color is exhausted, a new supply 
of thet color is purchased, thus making the set always 
complete without buying an entire new <ssortment. 





ECONOMO PRESSED CRAYONS, NO. 15 
Right crayons, one each Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Violet, Brown and Charcoal Gray, in metal box, per box, $0.15 
In bulk, any one color, or assorted colors, 
per gross crayons, 1.50 


ECONOMO WAX CRAYONS NO. 10 
Eight crayons, same assortment as above, in metal box, 
per box, $0.10 
In bulk, any one color, or assorted colors, 
per gross crayons, 85 


BRADLEY’S STANDARD WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than all other 
kinds combined. Wherever the best in art work is 
attempted and accomplished, Bradley colors are used. 
There are no colors “just as good as Bradley’s” — 
there are no colors so universally used, or that give such 
universal satisfaction. 

Box B-1 is one of our most popular assortments, 
containing eight pans of semi-moist colors; superior 
grade of camel’s hair brush. Price, $0.30; mail- 
ing weight, 6 oz. 

Write for complete catalog of Bradley Art Materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


Salalsielet sie) 
[MILTON BRADLEY CO,SPRINGFIELD.MASS. Jf 





























VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 


b $ was founded September 16, 1873 with tho 
The University idea of giving to every person the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within 
his reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged ~~ 


fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has 
greater than that of the previous year. 





The Summer School 


is one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 
open May 30thand will continue 
twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
ceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their 
work, There will be beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and re- 
view work in the following 


Departments 
Preparatory, HighSchool, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce,Phonography and Type- 
writing, Review for Teachers, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Architecture, Man- 
ual Training, Agriculture, Expres- 
sion and Public Speaking, Music, 
Fine mae a Domestic Science, Phar- 

Law, ceeicees Dentistry. 


each ers 
will find an exceptional opportun- 
ity to combine work in the regular 


departments with such review 
work as they may desire. This is 
because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 
as during theother terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con- 
secutive summer sessions complete 
a course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special subjects. 


Equipment 


The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodat- 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution i "7 accredited 
by the state Board of Education 
for preparing teachers for all 
grades of certificates. Special op- 
portunities are offered teachers for 
doing this work under specialists, 
as instructors, 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $26 to $41 per 
quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, Pres. or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres, 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


44th Year Will Open September 19, 1916 














BOOKS FOR SPRING READING 


FIRST YEAR 
Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles 
Illustrated. 142 pp. Large type. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Welsh’s Out Doors 
Colored illustrations. 182 pp. Large type. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 
Illustrated. 159 pp. Large type. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Davis’ Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 
Fully illustrated. 167 pp. Large type. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
SECOND YEAR 
Chase’s Buds, Stems and Roots 
Illustrated. 136 pp. Large type. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Chase’s Some of Our Flower Friends. 
Abundantly illustrated. 158 pp. Large type. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Chase’s Friends of the Fields. 
Illustrated. 160 pp. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Chase’s Stories from Birdland. Vol. I. 
Illustrated. Many full-page pictures. 160 pp. 
Large type. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
THIRD YEAR 
Legends of the Springtime. 
Full-page half-tone illustration to each legend. 106 pp. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Stories from Garden and Field 
Illustrated. 159 pp. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


We Announce ‘the Perry Pictures 


with pleasure and pride, the publication of an entirely 
new series of geographies. No effort, no expense has 
been si yared to make 


BRIGHAM and McFARLANE’S 


Essentials 
OF be 4 
Geography on Ee : 


Send 75 cents for “Feeding | Send 75 cents for Sir Galahad 
Her Birds,” size 14x17, and | on paper 22x28 or for any i 





far in advance of anything of their kind previously 














. frame it for your schoolroom. | picture in our March advertise- 
known. The authorsare ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM Every room should have | ™&nt, or for Baby Stuart. 
of Colgate University, and CHARLES T. McFAR- beautiful pictures. 8 for $5.50 
LANE of Teachers College, Columbia University. _= Riticte:. 3. ; 
FOR 25 OR MORE ; 
In their wealth of up-to-date information, their One Cent Eac Size 54% x8 
really interesting style, their superb new maps, and Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x314. Larger, Seven Cent Size, 10x 12. ‘ 
their untextbook-like illustrations, these books will be . ‘ a? ; 
a revelation to teachers everywhere of the possibilities Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
: ‘ x Two Cents each for 13 or more. Size 7 x 9. ' 
in the modern teaching of geography. There is human | 


Send 50 cents for pictures of 25 common birds and a very 








interest in every paragraph, and in every picture. brief description of each. 

Order NOW for Spring bird study 

First Book 72 cents Second Book $1.24 ai nes ke oe 
5 two-cent stamps for beautiful Catalogue 

Send Today of 1600 miniature illustrations, 2 pictures 


American Book Company and a Bird picture in natural colors. ' 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Box 1, llalden, [Mlass, 


SECURE A FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY BY THE HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our method. 

A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates, 
and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 

Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


| Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


Please Pupils and Parents 


It is not only an act of graciousness to distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils on the last day of school, 
: 4 but also a bit of diplomacy. This indication of consideration for the children is appreciated by the parents 
* and the latter have the power to make or mar a teacher's career 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 15 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea of its beauty. The symbolic designs are embossed 
in silver. The text is engraved in green. The cover is heavy pebbled linen with deckle edge. Size, 3% x 6 
inches. Tied with silk Tassel. 

The inside of the folder consists of an eight-page insert. On the first page is a greeting from teacher to { 
pupils. Ano poem entitled, “The Silent Bell,” occupies three pages ' 
On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, School Board, scholars, school, district, township | 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 























— 


———ooorrrree 














es 





county and state — which matter must be furnished when you order. We guarantee to print all names and 
data correctly as per copy submitted. Write legibly. 

If you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the front cover. This adds greatly 
to the individuality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us. Write name and address on the back 
of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. In case you do not wish to use photo, the panel will show 
a suitable pi neatly engraved. 


PRICE LIST, POSTPAID 





















' 12 without photo, $1.20; additional ones 6 cents each; 12 with photo $1.35 each; additional ones 7 cents 
' each. Noless than 12sold. Envelopes to match, 5 cents per dozen. As many Souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one 
cent for each name in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stamps and personal checks will be ac- 
cepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible ; 

If you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs send 2 cents in stamps 















Not what you Read, but 
What you Remember will 
make you Wise 


You will certainly regret your neglect if you allow the closing day of school to arrive without being pro- 
vided with souvenirs to distribute among your pupils. Do not let this opportunity pass by. Place your 
order for Seibert Souvenir No. 15 to-day or write immediately for samples. Such things are too often post- 
poned until too late. We have been furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert Souvenirs for the last 
seventeen years. Our reputation is behind every transaction. Decide and act now. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box I! Canal Dover, Ohio. 
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ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


A leading superintendent of Illinois, a writer of a number of popular school books, writes: 


‘‘I received, recently, Pratt’s Little Red Hen. 


My five-year-old daughter is learning to read 


from it WITHOUT A TEACHER by simply pestering her parents when she meets an obstacle, 
This learning to read without a teacher looks like ‘‘easy money,”’ and I am, therefore, ordering 


other books of the Action, Imit 


Story Primers 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 

Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wiscon- 
sin, in a recent letter remarks: “I have car- 
ried a child through the Little Red Hen, and 
it has seemed to me to be based upon psy- 
chological principles more fully than any 
primer I know. The material is of inter- 
est to the child and the verbal forms are in- 
troduced in such a way as to let the learner 
become familiar with them most effectively. 
ey ee er ee eee 


THE THREE PIGS 

Here are the continued story and repetition 
so captivating to childhood. The grotesque 
with all the wonderment awakened does not 
lead the child astray. He senses it in- 
stinctively. 


eT Ss te le ee ae oe ee 


THE THREE BEARS 

Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen, this little book 

avails itself of a classic story from which 

to evolve very pleasantly a good working 

vocabulary. 

Oo a ee ee ee a 


Advanced Story Primers 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN 
LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously 
familiar with words and sentences and readily 
interprets the printed page. Reading thus 
becomes a labor of love and no more _irk- 
some than the strain with which the little one 
digs with beaded brow the holes in the sand 
pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his 
round of play. 
ee nk ow. kh ee ee, fe 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the school-room, it is found that 
.the interest is heightened by putting these 
familiar classics into a primer form from 
which he may learn to read; for childhood 
delights to go over again and again the dear 
old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, 
imaginative or real, once made familiar. 
OES eer 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Bow-wow AND MEw-MEW 
Fully illustrated. 
The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, 
very happily re-enforce the text of each. Note 


these principles involved: (a) A classic basis 


from which the vocabulary is evolved. (0) 


Interest from a tale pedagogically germane to 


childhood. (c) Rhythmical 
Imitation or dramatic effect. 
EY Road oe! ta A ge AE? eae 


repetition. (d) 


ation and Fun Series. 


First Reader Story Books 
PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book 
can overtax or even perplex the little ones of 
the first or second grade, as all have been 
long familiar in the household and folk-lore 
of the fireside. The cunning and resource- 
ful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and of 
“Reynard the Fox,’’ must keep up curiosity 
and interest at white heat, as scene succeeds 
scene in fine dramatic action. 
ee + wt Me ; ae 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
DIAMONDS AND TOADS 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folk-lore tales which are 
rewritten in the simple straightforward lan- 
guage of those early days when the world was 
young, and are arranged in development of 
story and in progress of verbal and phrase 
perplexities with a pedagogical art, born of 
experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 
Cloth < mie, & woe te ws a ae 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If 
a beginning is made with literature suffi- 
ciently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste:and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short inter- 
vals, so that the little mind is not too long on 
the stretch, and the short chapters hold in 
store fresh surprises from the beginning to 
the close of the book. 
it~ Ee y AU aera 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 
Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

In mechanical execution, the books of this 
series are unsurpassed, the fine cloth covers 
are pleasingly decorated, the binding strong 
and durable, the paper of the best quality, 
the print bold and clear. 

SS ae 30 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 
1 THE CAT SCHOOL 
12 mo. 96 pp. 
Sentences are brief, vocabulary 
and mainly single-line paragraphs. 
Extremely simple in theme, and derived 


from hitherto little used folk-lore 
ee es sf a eS ee el 


2 THE NIXIE WELL — THE GOAT AND 
THE TROLL 


12 mo. 88 pp. 

Drawn wholly from the tales of primitive 
peoples, they differ widely from the made-up 
stories or ordinary readers. 
ee 6 ak ee 6 ee ee oe 


limited 


Send them at orice with bill.’’ 


DIALOGUE PRIMERS 
LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


py Mara L. Pratt—CHapwick 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. 

The stories which have been dramatized for 
this series of readers have been chosen from 
those well known to be the children’s favorites, 

In addition to the dramatized fables, there 
are “The Quarrelsome Children,” “The Two 
Friends,” and “The Drummer Girl.” The 
latter selection is from the story of the two little 
Colonial girls, who, with fife and drum, were 
the means of causing the retreat of the British 
man-of-war. 

CE Cee Gee fe . 20 
DAME WIGGINS OF LEE 
By FRANcEscCA MARSHALI 
Fully illustrated. 


Beside the story, given in one-sentence 
paragraphs, this book contains the same 


verses and illustrations as the Ruskin edition, 


ES ik ee ee ee ee ae nk 30 
PLAYING SCHOOL 


Dialogue Stories for Youngest Readers 
By Mara L. Pratt—CHapwick 
Cloth . es, eee ee 
PRATT’S AESOP’S FABLES 
VOLS. |. AND Il. 
Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. 
T.ese tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of first 


and beginning of second year. 
oe . 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 
IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND 


A First Reaper Story Book 
Crown Svo. Illustrated. 78 pp. 
While strictly practical and an appetizing 
book for the beginners in reading, it is yet 
founded on the sound pedagogical principle 
of proceeding from the known to the unknown. 
Twenty-two of the Mother Goose jingles, 
with several special reviews, are put to use in 

this novel and ingenious method. 


A ar a ae es 
IN MYTHLAND. VOL. | 


Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 

A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Cloth CP ci de ta ak Cae 
NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 

Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 

Abridged, simplified, and specially arranged 
for young readers. It is particularly happy 
in its combination of prose narrative and the 
original poem. The graphic, full-page illus 
trations whet the little reader’s appetite for 
the story, and the story lends a marvelous 
interest to the expressive illustrations that 
decorate nearly every page. 
ee “oes. o AO 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 





Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





50 Bromfield Street 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 






Determine to Get at Least One of the New Modern Methods 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 








LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech in Primary Grades 
By Myra Kinc 
Cloth Price, 50 cents. 
Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be 
able means to the end of forming correct habits of speec h 
vhich one played repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him 


f so the habitual mistakes are by means of th ese games repeated and repeated 
in correct 


an admir- 





correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives. 1 know of no better way 

to impress these necessary lessons than this 5 
E. C. Moore, 

Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 
By Myra Kinc 
1 uthor of Language Games, etc, 


Illustrated. Cloth. 128 pages. Price, 40 cents 

It should be the work of both the school and the home to encourage and pro- 
tect the child’s natural hopefulness, fearlessness and trustfulness in every possible 
Ww ay 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose is a generous use of 
carefully selected stories which, while of absorbing interest to the child, shall 
present to his eager, receptive and easily-molded thought, ethical lessons of 
lasting benefit : ‘ 

It is with the hope that they will prove helpful to children and to those en- 
trusted with their education and progress that these stories are published 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Hand Book for Teachers 


By Emma M. Macurrg, B. Ped 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 





These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written in their dramatic form to 
help the teacher in her choice of stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready 
for action. The plays in this little book furnish right action for the imagination 
by allowing the child to impersonate characters in the fables and fairy tales 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 
First Term Second Term Third Term 


By Erta Merrick GRAVEs. 
Joint Author of “ A Year Book for Primary Grades” 


Three Volumes. Price, 50 cents each 


Vol. I— First Term — For September, October, November and December 
Vol. Il — Second Term For January, February and March 
Vol. III Third Term For April, May and June 


[he author in this work carries the spirit of the kindergarten into the daily pro- 
gram, bringing primary teacher and kindergarten into intelligent co-operation 

Of utmost importance is the systematic use of “ gifts”’ materials in the primary 
and the sequences must be,carefully worked out to develop number, form, rhythm, 
balance, color, harmonies, and illustrative work. 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAIN 


By CHRISTIANA Mount. 





G 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The problems of the teachers of ungraded schools are many, but the most diffi- 
cult is to devise profitable and suitable employment for the pupils during their 
leisure hours. 

In “Seat Work and Sense Training,’’ the author has given to teachers material 
for one hundred days, including games, paper cutting and folding, drawing, and 
modeling. Many of the suggestive lessons are illustrated 


A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 
. For First Grades 


By Nancy M. Burns and Mrs. Georce NuNNEY. 
Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents 


The material in this volume has been compiled especially for teachers of little 
ones in the first grades There are 264 pages of carefully selected recitations and 
songs for every occasion on which school celebrations are held, each day having 
its full quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little folks who are to take part 
in the entertainment 


The words of a game 


form so successfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that the 





BLACKBOARD READING 


By Maup Moors 


of Primary Instruction, Canton, Ohio 


Superintendent 


160 page Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


Every first grade teacher will find it of invaluable help in those trying First 


Weeks when new beginners gather utterly self-helpless about your feet and are 
there to learn to read 

Get Bi uckboard Reading and find all the material for daily drill. Find the best 
method of making an effective display of this material on the board, and of drilling 


the — Learning to read is thus made a matter of pride and enjoyment to 
teacher and pupils 


CORRELATED LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND 
OCCUPATION WORK 


Illustrated with Paper Cuttings and Sand-table 
Photographs 
By Ruts O. Dyer. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents 


This book is a product of the school-room, presenting in three ways the stories 
the children love: The Story, The Dramatization, and Sand-table Demonstration 

A great deal of conversation is put into the stories so as to render them better 
suited to the child’s needs. Sand-table demonstration is given for the purpose 
of training in industrial work. The child becomes interested in the story and 
is more than glad to work out with his hands the sand-table picture of the story 
The paper cuttings are simple and can be easily used as models for the children’s 
cuttings, or they may serve merely as suggestions 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE 
BENNETTS 
By Dorotsay Howe (Alice E. Allen 


Cloth. Price, 40 cents. Working and illustrative cuts. 127 pp 





September: Seed finds and studies; envelope and box-making for storage 
October: Tracing, coloring, and cutting out leaves and acorns. November: Play 
work with scissors and paper. Mayflower memories and Pilgrim life suggestions. 
And so on for each month to June there is abundant play work with free hand 
drawing, cutting, and shaping, and with appropriate activities in speech, song 
and motions 


FIVE LITTLE FOXES AND OTHER FOLKS 
With Drawings for the Blackboard 


By Neti Laturor Heim 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents 


Charming animal stories that will delight and instruct the children. Illus- 
trated with unique blackboard skeiches that any teacher can place on the board 


STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON PLANS 


By Anna E. McGovern, B.S 
Professor of Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


398 pages. Bound in red cloth. Price, $1.25 

One of the most helpful and inspiring new books for primary teachers is 
“Stories and Poems with Lesson Plans,” by Anna E. McGovern, of the lowa 
State Normal School. This book is a wonderful boon to parents, also, and to 
grade teachers as well; for it contains four hundred pages of the choicest litera- 
ture for children in the English language. Her lesson plans and suggestions are 
the outgrowth of many years of successful experience as Professor of Primary 
Methods. They are brimful of interesting, practical and effeciive helps for the 
teacher, and are so plain and specific that no teacher need fail in applying them. 

P. COLGRAVE, 
Professor of Psychology and Didactics, lowa State Normal School 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 
By Pror. D. R. AucspurG 


75 illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 40 cents 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses, and 
weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, 
sunlight, moonlight and shade effects. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 





50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 











Town,” “Cherry Tree Children,” “Polly 
and Dolly,” “Boy Blue and His 


" J o 
Friends,” “Tommy Tinker’s Book,” and 

ra A a Bo Nourishing 
Frances Blaisdell. Mailing price of y n : 
each volume, 40 cents. All are for for tired minds and bodies. When 
second year, except ‘“‘Cherry Tree exhausted by mental labor you 


Children,” which is for first year. ° 
will find that 
Other Standard Books 


meat “ssz| |  HORSFORD’S 
IN TOYLAND. Louise Robinson 40 cents 


THE WIDE AWARE FIRST READER 30 cents m4 
E AWAKE ) t 
cents Acid Phosphate 


For Grade II 





THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 35 cents 4 (Non-Alcoholic) 
Bee alee Boy Hine Seties, shove.) will give needed nourishment and 
~ on et ie an iia strength to your exhausted nerves—bet- 
ND. ornton W. Burgess cents . . * ; 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S CHILDREN. ter digestion and an improved appetite. 
rvs any ssomton W. Burgess 45 cents A delicious, wholesome beverage, more 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. healthful and beneficial than lemonade 
Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents h ‘dul drink 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S NEIGHBORS. or other acidulous drinks. 
Thornton W. Burgess 45 cents a . 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 40 cents pty mate trolling to-0 ae 
FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES. Bigham 50 cents wal ad dike cena tecke 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES. Bigham 50 cents _ . 


THE Pid BROTHER. Richards 40 cents A Most Valuable Nerve Tonic 


CHILD’S BOOK OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Blaisdell 50 cents 











GRASSHOPPER GREEN’S GARDEN. Schwartz 50 cents Rumford Chemical Works 
INDIAN CHILD LIFE. Eastman 50 cents edie TS, 

THE WIDE AWAKE FOURTH READER 50 cents rovidence, 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 

34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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A new supplementary reader for the 
7 se school year. A new book in = 
the Boy Blue Series by Mary Frances R f h n 
Blaisdell, which includes “Iw ilight © r e€ Ss i s 














Counting the Chickens 
Before They’re Hatched 


You may do it with reasonable safety, if you are a T. C. U. 

You may figure ahead for a year, or two years, making your plans, 
financially, and seeing them work out with reasonable cerrainty. 

You are saving a certain amount each month, we shall say. At the end of the school year 
or two years—that amount will accumulate toa predetermined sum. You are planning a course 
in college, or an extensive trip, or a year’s vacation—or possibly a trousseau or a home for the bride. 

Why is it that so many people are always dwelling in the ruins of their castles that have fallen 
down —and bewailing their misfortunes? It is simply because they have overlooked or neglected 
to take the first simple precaution that a business man always takes—safeguarding his invest 
ment against the uncertainties of the future. 

Are your future plans important enough to safeguard? Does the realization of them mean much to your 
happiness or peace of mind? If so, what excuse can you offer for not taking the simplest precaution in the 
world—insuring that your earning power will not be cut off, and that your savings will not be swept away by 
the vicissitudes of illness, accident and quarantine. 


If You Are a Teacher, Get This Free Book 


Almost every day some teacher, struggling bravely in the midst of some unforeseen calamity, writes: “Why 
did you not let me know this before?” Don’t wait until misfortune comes and it is too late; if you are a teacher 
you should inform yourself at once what the T. C. U. is doing for teachers everywhere in America. 

Our little book explains how this great National Teachers’ Organization provides for your salary and your 
extra expenses when your salary is stopped, by reason of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Send a postal for 
a copy; it is free to teachers. 

me Massachusetts Teacher Writes: “I saw in the Journal of Education a short paragraph concerning the T.C. U. | 
have always wished to join some health insurance but could not find any, and although I was in best of health and during fifteen 
years of teaching I had lost only five weeks’ time I began to investigate. Against the advice of my friends I joined the T. C. U. on 
Feb. 2, 1915, little thinking that in two months I should be so very thankful. I am perfectly satisfied with your fair and prompt 
settlement and only too glad to recommend to all teachers the T. C. U.” 

One Nebraska Teacher Writes: “I thank you very much for the check received and I shall always be ready and willing 
to speak a good word for the T. C. U. When one is not able to be earning on account of illness it gives a very comfortable and 
independent feeling to know where the cost of sickness is coming from.” 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 220 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Visiting Afternoon 
Hilda Richmond 


N many of the rural schools of Ohio a very pleasant 
and profitable method of instruction has recently 
been introduced known as “Visiting Afternoon.” 
For one or two or even more of the winter months 

every other Friday afternoon is given over to visiting a 
nearby school, while the alternate Friday afternoons are 
used for entertaining. Each school gets a fair share of 
each by this method and from four to six afternoons are 
spent studying other schools and their work, while playing 
host is equally profitable to teacher and pupils. 

A special program of lessons is always carried out with 
the last hour for singing and speaking, but the afternoon is 
prolonged from thirty to fifty minutes to give time for all. 
Not the brightest pupils are brought forward, but everyone 
has a share in the lessons. It is true the lessons are usually 
carefully prepared beforehand to “ astonish” the visitors, but 
this same innocent trick is used by other schools. 

It stimulates the highest form of rivalry in attendance, 
deportment, studies and school pride, this visiting back and 
forth, and no one has been known to declare that it hinders 
the work in any way. The boys and girls are eager to be 
at their best and have the very cleanest school-room possi 
ble when they entertain, and, of course, when they go visit 
ing they are anxious to do their best. The prettiest pic 
tures and most interesting and careful papers are used in 
decorating the room, and whatever holiday is nearest fur 
nishes the theme for special songs or recitations or both. 

In many schools, the best arithmetic lessons or language 
work or maps or other lessons are carefully pinned to a long 
string and conspicuously displayed. In others these lessons 
are carefully grouped into little booklets and handed out 
for inspection. These booklets are made by the pupils 
themselves. One of the prettiest displayed last holiday 
time was made by a small boy and had two pretty Christmas 
cards for covers. These cards made the backs for his little 
spelling book and were hinged on with bits of left-over 
Christmas ribbon. Older pupils made theirs out of colored 
paper or fancy catalogues with the printing neatly hidden. 
Two pieces of pasteboard covered with gay cretonne made 
a very pretty book for a young girl and one boy has his 
work displayed in a birch bark cover which he had fashioned 
out of bark brought from the forests by a doting aunt. 
Some of the covers were woven of strips of paper in kinder- 
garten style and were quite pretty. 

Parents say that manners and cleanliness went up by 
leaps and bounds once the visiting started, for the pupils 
were anxious to look and be one hundred per cent in each 
before the guests. Clean hands, clean desks, clean faces 
and clean clothes became popular as if by magic. Once 
in a while there is a spelling contest or some educational 
game, but for the most part the regular lessons are used all 
but the last hour. Then the boys and girls go home full 
of pleasant excitement and the next week they have some- 
thing to look forward to other than the dull routine of 
school. So many rural schools have so few pupils nowadays 
that there is always lacking the enthusiasm that comes from 
many gathered together, so visiting afternoon fills in the 
gap and inspires the youngsters to do their level best, not 
only on Friday afternoons, but all the days in between as 
well. 
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HIS article follows those on The Daily Program 

in the One Room School and is intended to show 

the need of daily plans and how these teachers 

work them out. Plans for each of the six schools 
for one day are given. 

The best teachers never reach the point where preparation for the 
day’s work is unnecessary. — George D. Strayer, Professor of Elementary 
Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 

It is evident that a teacher cannot conduct a reading lesson that 
will be profitable for the pupils, unless the teacher especially prepares 
for the lesson. — Calvin Kendall, Commissioner of Education for the 
State of New Jersey 

The daily program is a schedule of daily appointments 
between pupils and teacher. It is agreed that pupils 
should make preparation for each appointment with the 
teacher in as far as their age and grade permit. Again, 
how much time the pupils should spend in this daily prepa- 
ration depends on the course of study and the community 
to a large degree. Usually the pupils of grades five to 
eight need to spend from one half to one or more hours 
per day on study outside of school. This is particularly 
true in communities where the school day is very short, 
hence affording little time for study in school. 

Daily preparation for each appointment on the part of 
the teacher is as necessary as on the part of the pupil. 
To this, I think, teachers are fairly well agreed. A lesson 
once well prepared and taught successfully to a certain 
class does not insure like success with another class made 
up of different individuals needing, to some extent, a differ- 
ent appeal. In many subjects, too, new material is added 
each year so that the data should be revised. Petrograd, 
not St. Petersburg, is the capital of Russia, and New York, 
not London, is the largest city in the world. No teacher 
can afford to go trailing along a week or a month or a year 
behind the progress of events. 

With respect to daily written plans teachers often state 
that they “prefer to spend the time in direct preparation 
for teaching to-morrow’s lessons rather than in writing 
plans.” This has seemed worthy of careful attention and 
consideration, also of inquiry among a large number of 
teachers with the following results: 

1 Two hours per day on the part of the teacher who 
teaches a rural school with a six hour day, outside of school, 
does not seem too much time to spend in completing the 
day’s work and in making preparation for the next day. 
This does not exceed the usual office day and is for five days 
per week rather than six. 

2 As a usual thing some scheme or device should be 
used whereby most of the pupils’ written work is corrected 
during school hours, the pupils participating. In this way 
it is much more effective than when done by the teacher 
alone after school. 

3 At the most, not over one hour should be spent in 
balancing the day’s work, as: 


a Completing the record in the register. 

6 Looking over one or more sets of papers. 

c School-room housekeeping. 

d Tabulating report data. 

e Recording pupils’ report card data. 

Nore The monthly balancing of the register, attendance report 


data, report cards, and other similar work can be done from day to 
day by a few minutes’ attention. It is not necessary to leave them 
until due and then sit up until late hours trying to work them all out 
m one evening. 

4 At least one hour, usually more, is left for preparation 
for the morrow’s teaching. This preparation consists of 
the following. With the daily program before her the 
teacher considers 

a The opening exercises, selects the scripture and the 

songs. Perhaps she prepares a two minute talk. 


b She then takes each class appointment in order 
through the day, according to the program, and 
selects for each: 

I The topic of the lesson. 
II The exact book and pages to be used. 
III The points to be emphasized and especially taught. 
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School No. 1 


These three points are essential in connection with each 
and every lesson, and may be classified under the following 
three heads: Topic, Source, and Aim or Purpose. In con- 
nection with each lesson the following, in addition to the 
above, should not be forgotten —special methods or devices 
for each class appointment, and last, and as important as 
any part of the preparation, is the plan for seat work. 

As the teacher goes over the points mentioned she sees, 
in imagination, the class before her on the morrow, and as 
she decides each point a simple note is made. When she 
has completed her preparation for each of the program ap- 
pointments she has, in her notes, her daily plans. They 
are incidental to her preparation. They recall at a glance 
on the morrow or the day following her carefully thought 
out scheme for each appointment. : 

Sometimes teachers spend this time in preparation and 
look on it as spent wholly in making plans. These teachers 
seem to forget that there are the two elements entering in, 
the major element being the preparation, and the minor 
element the notes or plans. In some cases teachers who are 
unfamiliar with the subject matter spend much more time, 
not in writing the plans, but in studying the lesson, “doing 
the examples” and looking up locations in geography; in 
short, in learning the lesson. ; 

Notre Teachers have reported to their superintendents that they 
spent until midnight or longer writing lesson plans, but on examination 
into the cases the facts have often been brought out that they were 
in reality working out the lessons. In several cases a weekly list of 
‘‘examples”’ in arithmetic has been sent by the teacher to her superin- 
tendent to work out for her, as she could not “do them.” 

This is no reflection on a teacher’s effort to prepare, but 
in these extreme cases a teacher would better attend high 
school or normal school and learn the subject matter of the 
common school, so her daily preparation, while teaching, 
will not consist in Jearning the lesson, but in studying how 
best to adapt it to her class. She will need to look each 
lesson through in order to be fresh on each point, but most 
of the time should be spent on the organization of the 
lesson and how best to present it. She may select pictures 
and other data to accompany the lesson. She may make 
some sketches, some special seat work, or plan some special 
devices. 

Nore Each teacher should do some professional reading and study, 
but this comes in the teacher’s own time as it would if she were em- 
ployed in an office, or in the work rooms of any manufacturing estab- 
lishment. : 
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In the program work as carried out by the teachers of 
the schools whose programs were given last month, the 
following rules are followed: : 


a The plans follow the order of the daily program. 

b Plans are always kept at least one day in advance 
in order that the teacher may be prepared to assign, 
at the close of to-day’s lesson, the lesson for the 
morrow. 

c In writing each plan — that is — in preparation for 
each lesson, the following three points are observed: 


I Topic of the lesson 
Il Source, that is, book and page. 
(11 Aim or purpose. 


A plan made on the above basis from a teacher’s plan 
book is somewhat as follows: 


HISTORY FOR GRADE IV 
I Putnam 
II Montgomery’s 
pp. 150-153 
III To learn how General Putnam helped Washington. 


Beginners’ American History, 


Nore It would be well to make some record of plans for seat work 
and some suggestion under method. This is done in many schools. 

In assigning the new lesson the teacher by question, if 
possible, or by telling the class if necessary, lets the pupils 
share with her the aim or purpose of the next class appoint- 
ment. In this way the pupils know what to work for in 
the preparation and at the opening of the lesson next day 
the aim is again stated and teacher and class endeavor 
to complete it — to work it out to a conclusion in as far 
as is possible. 

To illustrate the above we may take the aim from the 
plans of school 1, grade V. Arithmetic — “To find the 
common denominator, and then add, in such examples as 
963 plus 783.” Again, school 2, grade IV. Arithmetic 
— ‘To find the area and perimeter of rectangles whose 
dimensions are given in fractions.” 

Aims like these set a definite problem or task before the 
teacher and the class. In this way the work is systematic, 
has point and purpose and tends, per se, to be interesting 
and profitable. 

The notes in the teacher’s plan book show the progress 
of the class, afford a standard for review, and, in connection 
with the daily program, complete the organization of the 
school and the studies. 

Our plans are based on the course of study. This gives 
the work for each grade in monthly units. For these plans, 
then, it is the teacher’s task to divide the monthly unit fer 
each grade into weekly and daily parts. 

The six plans for a day’s work which follow are for the 
six schools for which daily programs were given last month. 
They represent the notes made by each of these teachers 
as they prepared for the day’s work. 

The time taken in this daily preparation, including the 
making of the notes, for these six teachers varies from 
twenty to ninety minutes each, the average being forty 
minutes. This variation is very closely in accord with the 
previous training or lack of training and preparation of the 
respective teachers. Experience, meaning length of time 
a teacher has taught, is no guarantee of efficiency in the 
work or of ability to think clearly and rapidly. Experience, 
meaning the actual reaction and growth of a teacher in 
connection with her work, means advance in ability and 
skill in preparation and in teaching. Some gain more by 
ten weeks of experience than others by ten years. 

Most of these teachers make all their preparation at the 
school-house. 

By looking over the six plans one may see: 

a The similarity of the work in the respective schools, 
but some variation for a particular day. This is as it 
should be, as it is seldom that two classes make parallel 
progress even though they may eventually accomplish 
the same amount of work, perhaps in the same school year. 

b The general scheme of the plans is the same. Some 
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have more definite and concrete aims than others. Definite 
aims are best and most effective, e. ¢.: 


‘To subtract decimals of two places.” 

‘To learn to know declarative and imperative sentences.” 

‘To make an outline and write a story about ‘AS 
mer Day.””’ 

“To learn what tobacco did for Virginia.”’ 


In these six plans there seems to be no reference to news 
papers or magazines for information in history or geography. 
Many teachers make use of these. Such aids add to the 
value of the work and to the interest. 

+ Only the plans for the recitation period are here given. 
Many teachers make as definite plans for the seat work of 
all grades. Inasmuch as at least seventy-five per cent of 
the pupil’s time in most one room schools is spent at the 
seat it is essential that the time be wisely spent. In grades 
four to eight, inclusive, the aim, as decided on at the close 
of one lesson, is in reality an assignment of seat work for the 
class. In grades below the fourth some special seat work 
is essential and is now given attention by the teachers of 
most rural schools. 

5 The plans are definite enough to be followed by a 
substitute teacher if called in for a day. 

Notre Our-teachers frequently exchange, at the suggestion of the 
superintendent, for a day, and try out each other’s plans and school. 
We find this tends to keep teachers from becoming narrowed to one 


school. The exchange is liked by the pupils and by the teachers and is 
beneficial 








School No, 2 


6 The plan book affords a record of the term’s work and 
of the year’s work. 

Note If there is a change of teachers during the term, at end of the 
term, or end of the year, the plan book is there. The new teacher can 
examine it and determine exactly what work each group has had and 
plan the new work accordingly without loss of time. 


7 When a pupil is absent a day there is a record of what 
was done that day and the teacher can tell at a glance just 
what work the pupil has to make up. 

8 The teacher who has her preparation notes open on the 
desk for reference can see, as the group comes before her, 
the aim of the lesson. 


Note Where there are fifteen or more class appointments per day 
this is invaluable, as no teacher carries the purpose of every lesson per 
day in mind to the extent that no time is lost while she recalls it, 
unless the teacher deals in general aims alone. 


The teachers who make no notes are frequently heard 
arguing with the class as to what lesson was assigned and 
what was to be learned. An exercise of this kind is worse 
than lost time, as bad hat ts are being taught. When no 
notes are made the lesson nine times out of ten lacks concrete 
aim and purpose. It may have a general aim. General 
aims do not arouse interest or stimulate progress. 


Note The normal schools would do a great service for their pro- 
spective teachers if they taught them shorthand. In my opinion every 
teacher should be able to make her notes in shorthand. She could then 
preserve for future reference more detailed notes of lectures and ad- 
dresses. In the average teacher’s term of five years shorthand would 
be one of her most valuable tools and would save time. 
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The preparation notes here printed are useful and helpful. 
They can be improved on, but the definite work that has 
resulted from this practice in these schools has increased 
the value of the work by over fifty per cent over the old 
way of depending on inspiration which seldom came. 

The following from a teacher is interesting and valuable 
from the view point of the teacher: 
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SCHOOL 1 


TuursbDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1915 


All Grades 


Songs 
Opening Our School Our School 
Prayer 


Grades I-II 1 Little by Little 





Reading 2 Readings for Children, Page 31 
3. Drill on difficult words taken from lesson 
Talk about story — Explain hard words 
Grade V 1 The Story of the Flag 
Reading 2 Cyr V, Pages 90-95 


3 What Americans think of their flag 
How two boys learned to honor it more 





Grades VI-VII 1 The Signing of the Declaration 

Reading 2 Cyr V, Page 244-246 

3 What it was and why people wished to have it 
signed. Result of signing 


Grade VIII 1 Chapter XI. 
Reading 2 Scott’s Talisman, Pages 182 
3 The appearance of Philip of France. 
man and character. What he 





ISD 
Kind of 
thought of dis- 





turbance. 

I-I V-VI VII-VIII 

All Grades earth gov ern or cam paign 

Spelling peo ple at tacked sed i ment 
friend sol emn trib u ta ry 
o bey preach er par lia ment 

hon est es cape mas sa cre 

teeth dis guise se ces sion 
wrap bound a ry tem per ate 


ex cel lent 
nec es sa ry 
mos qui to 
con ven ient 
fer tile 


o be di ence 
com pli ment 
as ton ished 
dis persed 

ex ten sive 
ap pro pri ate 
lieu ten ant 
an tic i pated 


Houston — III 


All Grades 
Penmanship | r 


Make the letters narrow 


Phonetics | b ) 
(;rades I-II t Cc r br on 
Reading W p>? ool t ( 
sp h 
Grade V 1 Fractions — Addition — Subtraction 


Milne Book II, Page 71; 39-43 
Find common denominator — add then subtract 
as: 96} + 78}, etc. Reduce ans. 


Arithmetic | 
2 
3 
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Grades I-II 


Arithmetic 


Grades VI-VII 
Arithmetic 


Grades VIII 
Arithmetic 


All Grades 
Spelling 


All Grades 
Drill 


Grades I-II 
Reading 


Grade V 
Language 


Grades I-II 
Language 


Grades VI-VII 
Language 


Grade VIII 


Language 


Grades I-II 
Geography 
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1 Addition — Multiplication 
2 Work from Board 


as F 6943 Il §245 1632 
+2046 x25 x 53 


1 Percentage 

2 Milne, Book II, Page 202; 8-13 
3 Problems in percentage using P= B X RorB=s 
p+ .. == etc. Label each step 


1 Interest — Compound 

2 Milne, Book III, Pages 249; 2-4 

3 Find amount and interest payable annually and 
semi-annually 


Dictate Spelling — Children give sentences using words 
or give meanings of words 


NOON 
History Facts— Use cards containing date or name, 
Give facts about them. 


1 Little by Little 

2 Readings for Children, Page 13 

3 Teacher reads and then children read. 
word and gain vocabulary 


Learn new 





1 Address Envelopes 

2 Mother Tongue, Book I, Page 72 

3 Address make believe envelopes tc persons named, 
Take up on board in class 


1 Use of “Are” 

2 When word “are” is used. Teacher makes sen- 
tences to show use. Children make and teacher 
write on board. Compare use th - 


l Adje tives 

2 The Mother Tongue, Book I, Page 203 

3 Select adjective Ss Irom given sentences, tell why 
adjectives and how ‘ 
tences using adjective. 


used. Make original sen- 





1 Relative Pronoun 
2 The Mother Tongue, Book II, Page 173 


3 How distinguished. Select and tell gender— 
number — person— case. Give antecedent. 
l Continent — North America 


2 Map and Globe 
3 Locate North America 
N. A., is a continent. 


Point directions 


We live in N. A. 





Grade V 
History 








Grades VI-VII 


History 


1 Putnam 

2 History Story Leaflets 

3 His birthplace and early life. Kind of life he led 
as a boy. 

1 Settlement of New York 

2 Montgomery’s Elementary, Pages 40-42. Ls ading 


Facts, Pages 62-64 
3 Dutch driven from New Netherlands by English. 
How ruled then 





Grades I-II 
Reading 


1 Little by Little 
2 Readings for Children, Page 13 

3 Read for expression and understanding 
Drill of all words mispronounced 











Grade VIII 
History 


1 Franklin Pierce 
2 Montgomery’s Leading Facts, Pages 263-266 
3 New inventions and their value. 


; Ports of Japan 
opened for trade 





Grade V 
Geography 


Grades VI-VII 


Geography 


Grade VIII 


Geography 


All Grades 
Poem 


1 Countries of South America 
2 Frye’s First Steps, Page 84 
3 Locate country and capital. Tell important prod- 
ucts and other facts of interest 


Eastern part 


1 Climate of Earth 

2 Frye’s Grammar School Geography, Pages 23-2 

3. How earth is divided — meridians and parallels 
Meaning of latitudes and longitude 


1 Commerce 
2 Frye’s Grammar School Geography, Page 60 


3 Prine iple routes of trade Name produc ts loaded 
on ships coming to our country 

1 Last Verse — Charge of the Light Brigade 

Read from board for good expression. Give together 


and individually 


(To be continued) 
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. How to Draw Flowers 


Amy Rachel Whittier 


(Book rights reserved 


PRING comes early with the florist; his daffodils 

and tulips bloom for New Year’s Day, his apple 

trees and lilac bushes by the first of February, while 

his pussy willows arrived for the holidays. He has 
taught us how to grow bulbs in school and how to force our 
shrubs, but in spite of all this, real “out-of-doors” spring 
is still true to the poet and “comes slowly up this way.” 
Nor have our outlines for “Lessons in Art”’ forced the season. 
The so-called nature drawing lessons have appeared about 
this time for the last fifteen or twenty years. They are 
hardy perennials coming, as they should, on schedule time 
according to nature’s calendar. But, face to face with the 
the progress the florist has made in that length of time we 
cannot help asking what our own advance has been, for a 
better product need not be unseasonable. A twenty year 
period means that our elementary schools have graduated 
at least two classes of children who, in all probability, drew, 
each year, pussy-willows, tulips, daffodils, violets and other 
flowers according to locality. If it were possible to test 
those hundreds how many would or could sketch the flowers 
from memory with any degree of facility? How many of us 
who drew or painted flowers in the grades and again in the 
normal classes can go to the blackboard and sketch readily 
anv one flower? That is, show its characteristic growth 
and shape. If we subject our own associates to this test 
we shall come very near to the answer for all the hundreds 
and that answer will not show that our drawing lessons from 
flowers resulted in real power. We shall be forced to the 
conclusion that the most they did was to give a season’s 
pleasure of no more lasting or permanent value than many 
other unproductive impulses. The florist knew what he 
wanted to do, he believed he knew how he must work to 
secure it, and he was not discouraged because the first re- 
sults were unsatisfactory. He succeeded; his pedagogical 
principles are sound; let us follow his teaching. 

The preceding should make clear why in this month’s 
lesson we discuss, not a new subject, but How to present an 
old one in such a way that we lay the foundation, for in 
drawing as in all other subjects the work of the primary 
grades is just that: to lay a firm, dependable foundation, 
on which the following grades may build with confidence. 
Our results should be measured by right habits of work 
and the power to do a few things well. Every child who 
graduates from our elementary schools should be able to 
sketch readily from memory, at least six well-known flowers. 
This means that he must be taught to study each flower 
in such a way that he knows its characteristic growth, 
shape and proportion. How much of all this can be taught 
in the first three grades? All of it, provided we are willing 
to make our interpretation sufficiently broad — as broad, 
for example, as it is made for History and Geography, both 
of which in simplified form are presented to little children 
in such a way as to cover big general characteristics. The 
children in these early years can be taught right habits of 
study and expression, that is, what to look for, when and how 
to begin and what to accept as good. The following series 
of progressive lessons will enlarge on these points. One 
thing we must keep clearly and constantly in mind; it is 
this: Little children must never be asked or expected to 
make exact detailed drawings. Little children should be 
taught how to draw flowers one step at a time even though 
each step is not taken on a separate piece of paper. The 
accompanying illustrations show — 

a The progressive steps that may be used in teaching 
several familiar flowers. 

6 The method of using the crayon. 

c The highest standard of attainment that should be 
expected from average children in the primary grades. 

There are two methods of teaching children to draw 
from plant form — both are described in detail. 


GRADES ONE AND TWO 


Lesson I — Nature DraAwInG 
Material — Any simple flower. 
Note Avoid flowers with many large leaves. 
Do not use the full-sized 6 x 9 drawing paper. 
Provide each child with: 

1 Something to draw from. 

2 Two or more pieces of drawing paper the same size, 
and of a size and proportion suited to the thing to 
be drawn. 

3 Colored crayons. 


General and detailed suggestions to teachers 

Method Little children are naturally imitative and learn 
easiest by imitating some one else. They are also eager to 
begin we must, therefore, take as little time as possible 
for talking lest we lose the potency of that enthusiastic 
interest which leads to spontaneous cxpression. 

1 Draw on the blackboard, or preferably on a large piece 
of paper, the same shape and proportion as the one the chil 
dren are to work on, a sketch of the same plant form they 
are to draw. Use as nearly as possible the same medium 

Notre Colored blackboard chalk will suggest crayon work. If you 
draw on the blackboard instead of on paper, sketch a rectangle of 


the same proportion as the papers to be used by the children and draw 
within it. This should not take over five minutes 


2 Children all try by themselves, while you sit in front 


seat of first row and invite all the children in that row to 
come and watch you draw. Make sketch from the flower 
or grass in that desk on one of the pieces of paper, talking 
as you work. This is the time to do all your teaching, call 
ing attention to color, form, growth, and method of using 
the crayon, illustrating each point. 

Children return to seats to try to work as you have 

Repeat the same process for each row. 

Keep all the children busy all the time by suggesting that 
they try another sketch from the same flower placed in a 
different position or try one without looking at the flower. 
Compare this memory sketch with the flower. Find some 
one thing you could make better. Try to do this on a 
fresh piece of paper. 

Note Keep a generous supply of well cut papers on your desk and 
teach children to quietly help themselves whenever in need of paper 
The importance of not allowing the children to form a habit of waiting 
for individual attention cannot be over-estimated 


What to accept or to emphasize 

Accept as good all drawings that resemble the thing at 
tempted. The results at best will be and should be illus 
trative sketches, that is, sketches which are recognizable 
at a glance. Do not try for accurate detailed representa- 
tions of form and color. The aim of all work in the first 
grade should be to encourage the child’s instinctive desire 
for expression and to help him to form intelligent habits of 
work. 


Lesson II — CLass CRITICISM AND BLACKBOARD WorK 

1 Review yesterday’s work by exhibiting in rows as 
many of the sketches as possible on the bulletin board. Ask 
children to select from each row the sketch which looks most 
like the original plant form. Add interest by voting yov 
self. Tell why it looks like the real one. List on the boaru 
the names of the successful artists and leave their work 
on exhibition for the rest of the day. 

2 Select one sketch which received no vote and ask the 
children to think of some one thing that could be done to 
make it look more real. Try out some of these suggestions 
by re-sketching the flower as it was drawn by the child and 
making the change suggested for improving it. Confine 
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all criticism to these two questions. The first leads them 
to look for characteristics of the real flower. The second 
leads them to look for definite details. Children must not 
be confused by being asked to notice many different things. 
Keep constantly before them that they are to try in all this 
work to make their drawing look like the flower or enough 
like it so that a visitor coming into our room and seeing it 
would know at once what we had been sketching from. 

2 Have as many children as possible go to the board 
and make drawings from memory. Usually half of the 
class can work at the board while the other half works on 
paper at their seats. Then reverse, so that all have an op- 
portunity for board work. | If time permits criticise the 
memory drawings as you did the others. 


Lesson III — Destcn — Mountinc LEsson 
Materials — ‘The sketches made in preceding lessons. 
Paste. Mounts of bogus paper, cut the same proportion 
as the drawing papers in lesson one, but at least half an 
inch wider and an inch longer. Prepare mounts for the 
children. Teach them to place their drawings on the 
mounts so that the top and side margins are equal or nearly 
so, while the lower margin is wider. 
Teach them to use paste on the two upper corners only. 


lesson IV NATURE DRAWING 
Material — Same as Lesson I, using different plant form. 
Method and Aim — Same as Lesson f. 


Lesson V Crass Criticism AND BLACKBOARD DRAWING 
Material — For detailed suggestions see Lesson IT. 
Method and Aim — See Lesson II 


Lesson VI DESIGN AND MOUNTING 
Material —See Lesson III. 
Method and Aim — See Lesson III. 


Lesson VII — Nature DRAWING 
Material —See Lesson I. 
Method and Aim — See Lesson I. 


Lesson VIIL Crass RECITATION AND MEMORY DRAWING 
See Lesson II. 


Lesson [IX DESIGN AND MOUNTING 
See Lesson IIT 


GRADE THREE 


Lesson I — NaturE DRAWING 

Material — Two or three large flowers, such as the daffo- 
dil, tulip, ladies’ slipper, blue flag, Jack-in-the-pulpit; flowers 
the size of the dandelion and daisy might be used if they can 
be seen by all the children when placed in the front of the 
room. Fasten these to large pieces of paper the same pro- 
portion as those the children are to work on. Place these 
in front of room where all can see them. Crayons. Several 
pieces of paper for each child. 


Method — Progressive 


General and detailed suggestions to teachers 

| Sketch on paper a line which represents the general 
direction of one of the three stems. Use black crayon and 
make broad black line that can be seen across the room. 

2 Hold this under each of the three in turn. Ask chil- 
dren to tell which one of the stems your line represents. 
Theaim of this is to lead children to appreciate the fact that 
just the position and direction of the stem line is important. 
If this is rightly presented children will not draw the stem 
of a plant or flower without thought, they will at least 
attempt to make it right. ; 

3 Take a second piece of paper, draw the stem of the 
same plant again, trying to make it better, and in addition 
draw the blossom; criticise as before. 

4 On a third piece of paper redraw the stem, the blos- 
som and add the leaves: criticise as before. 
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5 On a fourth piece of paper redraw the whole form 
from memory. 

6 Direct the class as follows: 

“Choose the flower you are going to draw, but don’t tell 
me which one it is.” On one of the pieces of paper draw 
the stem. 


Note Allow only a short time for this, not over two minutes. 


Select a few of the drawings and test them by holding 
them under the flowers, as you did your own. 

Have children raise their hands whenever you place the 
drawing under the one it is meant to represent. 

Take a second piece of paper. 

Redraw the stem. All try to make one that tells the 
exact truth this time and in addition draw the flower. 
Criticise and test as before. 

Take a third piece of paper. 

Redraw stem, and flower, and add the leaves. 
and test as before. 


NOTE 


Criticise 


Teacher remove the flowers. 

Take a fourth piece of paper. 

Draw the whole, stem, flower, and leaves from memory. 

Note All the drawings should be made with the black or brown 
crayon, as our problem is to make a drawing so nearly like the real 
thing that it can be recognized even when it does not wear its colors. 
What to accept or emphasize 

Accept as good all drawings that tell the story, but the 
children themselves are to be the judges. Aim to teach 
children what to look for and a logical method of procedure. 


Be sure that the children have but one thing to look for at 
a time. 


Lesson I] CLass CRITICISM 


Material Results obtained in preceding lesson. Paper 
to write on. 
Method Exhibit work of whole class. Show the flowers 


used to draw from. 

Children select drawings that are most like the originals. 

Choose one yourself which is mediocre. 

Question children — “Can you think of some one thing 
you could do to make this drawing better?” 

“Write on paper just what you would do.” 

Nore This will take time, but as each child will be doing his own 
thinking it will be time well spent. If time permits, have children 
make memory drawings at seat and board, while you collect and read 
the suggestions made for bettering the drawing criticised. 


Try some of these suggested changes. 


Lesson III] — NaturE DRAWING 

Materials — More of the same flowers used in Lesson I, 
arranged in the same way. 

Method — Same as for Lesson I, but make the drawings 
with colors this time instead of with black or brown. 


Lesson IV — Crass CriITICISM AND MEMory Drawincs 
See Lesson II. 


Lesson V — NATURE DRAWING 
Material — Any flower not drawn in preceding lessons; 
one for each child. Crayons. Paper, several pieces. 
Method — Progressive. See Lesson I. 


Nore This time each child is to draw from something on his own 
desk instead of from something placed in the front of the room, but 
you will control the time spent in drawing each step; that is, the stem, 
the flowers, the leaves, and ask a question which shall lead each child 
to look critically at his work at the completion of each step. 


Come 


Come up, April, through the valley, 
In your robes of beauty drest, 
Come and wake your flowery children 
From their wintry beds of rest. 
Come and overblow them softly 
With the sweet breath of the south, 
Drop them kisses, warm and loving, 
Tenderest kisses of your mouth. — Phebe Cary 
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How We Teach Hygiene 


Caroline P. Redden 


OR several years I have been deeply interested in the 
teaching of Hygiene in the primary grades. About 
four years ago a copy of “The Child’s Day” by 
Hutchinson, was sent to me. At the time, I was 

teaching Third Grade and I immediately began to use the 
lessons daily. I gave them in the form of talks, having 
only a desk copy of the text. 

The children were delighted with the work and would 
clap their hands and say, ““O Hygiene!” One day a little 
boy came to me and said, “ Miss R ——, won’t you please 
read us something out of that book that tells us what we 
have inside of us?” 

I could see good results from the work. A number of 
parents told me how they had tried so long to get their 
boys or girls to drink milk or cocoa; and how it had been 
accomplished through our lessons. Windows were left 
open and there was greater activity in the open air. When 
spring came, instead of tired boys and girls, I had a group 
of healthy, happy youngsters. 

This year I am teaching Second Grade, and I find these 
children just as eager for hygiene lessons. We have col- 
lected pictures from old magazines and have made a chart 
to illustrate the different topics studied. 

The children can talk intelligently about all of the pic- 
tures. Some time ago I took two of the boys to the 
teachers’ meeting. The entire faculty was present and 
also the officers of the Welfare League. The children ex- 
plained the whole chart to those present, giving reasons for 
all the health laws illustrated. 

In the first three sections of the chart we were able to 
follow directly the lessons as laid out in the text. After 
that, the book becomes more technical and I thought it 





advisable to group the thoughts, omitting some of the most 
technical parts. 

Every morning we discuss the things we did before school 
Sometimes the children do not perform all of the things 
laid down for them. They are perfectly frank in telling 
us what they omitted. 

The parents are interested in the work. Some of then 
have asked to borrow the book and have been allowed to 
do so. We have obtained several manicuring sets and it is 
interesting to see the children as they work with them. As 
a whole, our room presents a very well groomed appearance 

For making the chart, we have dwelt especially upon the 
things to do, rather than the things not to do. 

The chart is divided into nine sections as follows: 


I Goop Morninc 

t Looking out at the sun and thinking of what a good 
friend he is to us. 

2 Throwing back the covers to let the bed air. 

3 Window left open after we arise — of course it was 
open all night. (System of ventilation discussed later.) 

4 Morning exercises before bathing and dressing. 

5 The cold plunge and brisk rub. 

6 For those who have no bath tub. 

7 The hot bath with plenty of soap — twice a week 
at least. 

8 Cleaning the teeth. 

9 (Group) Care of the nails. 

10 Brushing the hair from twenty to thirty strokes 
daily. 

11 Boys should wash hair once a week — girls, once in 
two weeks. See that head is in good condition. 

12 (Group) Care of feet. Properly shaped 
shoes and close-fitting stockings. What to d 
for a corn. (Soak and apply sweet oil each 
night.) 

13-14 Cold cream, mutton tallow or sweet 
oil for chapped lips and hands. 


II Gettinc Reapy (for School) 

1 (Group) A wholesome breakfast. Milk 
or cocoa; toast or bread and butter; an egg 
or a small piece of ham or bacon; fruit and 
breakfast food; breakfast food eaten last. 

2 Go to the toilet before starting for school. 

3 (Group) A good romp in the open air 
+ A sandwich for recess. (This should be 
prepared before breakfast is eaten. Why? 


III Pure AIR 

1 The use of a sweeper instead of a broom. 

2 The sanitary way to dust the floor 
(Drop of oil on mop.) 

3-4 Dusting with a cloth. This is to be 
shaken out-of-doors frequently. 

5 Each day, flood the room with fresh air 
and sunshine. 

6 The open school-room. Notice the way 
windows are opened. (Show by lighted candle 
how good air comes in at the bottom, and 
bad air goes out at the top. 

7 (Group) Much time spent outdoors, re- 
gardless of weather. 


IV Ovr Toots — Five Senses 

1 Touching. 

2-3 Listening. (Hearing). 

4-5 Seeing — Note reader’s position in fe- 
gard to light upon paper. 

6 Tasting. 

7 Smelling. 
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VY Keepinc WELL 

1 Medical inspection in school-rooms. 

2 Frequent visits to the dentist. 

3 Peroxide of hydrogen or dioxygen to be 
applied when slight accidents occur. 

4 (Group) Drink plenty of pure water 
and milk. Talk on drainage and dairy inspec- 
tion. 

Pure fruit juices, healthful 

5 Kill the deadly house fly. 

6 Fighting tuberculosis. 

7 Eat a quantity of fresh fruit. 


VI GROWING STRONG 
Group illustrating various forms of exercise. 


VIL Tue City BEAUTIFUI 
1 Well cared for lawns and streets. 
2 The attractive back yard. 


VIII Pure Foop 

1 A sanitary grocery. 

2 Careful preparation of vegetables. 

3 (Group) Pure food cooked by careful 
cook; in clean utensils onzlean stoves in clean 
kitchen. (Note the touch of cheer in window.) 

4 The evening meal. This should be a 
time for pleasant thoughts and conversation. 
(Note the blossoming plant.) 

Discuss proper menu for growing child. 

5 Candy eaten after meals. 


IX A PLEASANT EVENING 

1 After table is cleared, a pleasant hour 
follows — reading, music or stories. 

2 Preparation for bedtime 

3 The evening bath. 

4-5 Care of teeth and nails. 

6 Care of hair. 

“‘Good-night!”” — when clock strikes eight. 

This chart can be made without the use of a regular 
text-book, but the one previously mentioned adds much 
to the interest of the class. 


A Bird Poster 
Edith Malcolm White 


One interesting way to teach the little ones the names of 
various birds is by the use of a bird poster. Some wall 
paper, a box of crayons and a roll of Dennison’s crépe paper 
printed in the bird patterns are all that are necessary. 

Take a strip of plain, light blue wall paper about five 
feet long and two feet wide. This can be procured at any 
paper-hanger’s shop for five cents a yard. At either end 
of this strip (which represents the sky) draw the trunk of a 
tree with brown crayon, and indicate the grass with a few 
dashes of green crayon along the lower edge of the poster. 
Carefully cut out the birds from the crépe paper roll, 
and paste according to the following description: The 
downy woodpecker and nuthatch are climbing up the 
trunks of the trees as is their wont. The meadowlark, 
robin, song sparrow, etc., are scratching for bugs and worms, 
while the oriole, red-winged blackbird, and others are 
perched on branches. Two humming-birds and a yellow 
warbler are chasing each other across the blue sky. 

This poster makes an effective decoration for the room 
and the children never tire of indicating with a pointer 
the various birds the teacher may call for. One little 
game enjoyed by the children is to have some child 
describe a bird or his habits and let another child find the 
bird under discussion on the poster. 

There are many duplicates of the birds in the roll of crépe 
paper and an interesting handwork lesson could be asso- 
ciated with the above drills by letting the children cut and 
paste some individual birds on ordinary mounting paper. 
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Spring Millinery Opening 
Ella G. Naylor 


HIS sand-table was of great interest to the class and 
was fitted up as a millinery store. 


The children were in the High First and Low 

Second Grades ‘and had learned to weave with 

raffia on the small cardboard discs so that they were be- 

ginning to take great pride in the finished mats which they 
were making. 

Those who were very careful and painstaking, and whose 
mats were fine and closely woven were allowed to take their 
work around the class-room to show to the other children 
what the best work was, and to inspire them also to do their 
own work more carefully 

At first all the children. were given raffia of straw color 
of which they all made their mats. 

Then those who had done very good work were allowed 
to choose another color to combine with the straw to make 
another mat. 

I had told the children that the second mat was to be 
made into a hat for our sand-table millinery opening, so 
that in choosing the colors for another disc, they must think 
of how they were to combine them in a hat. 

Some wanted the crown part of the hat in red raffia, and 
so started their mats with red, and finished the brim in straw 
color. 

Others planned to have only the edge of the brim green 
or red or brown and so made the top of the hat of the straw 
color. 

Few seemed to care to make hats of one color except in 
the straw, and in doing so were planning the trimming 
also. 

The end toward which the children were working, helped 
them in doing the best that they could, and many of them 
when not satisfied with their own work would take it out 
and start over again, preferring to work for a longer time 
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rather than to lose a customer at the opening by showing 
a poorly made, loosely woven hat which would not stand 
much wear. 

The spirit of play entered in when we began to discuss 
trimmings, colors and combinations. 

As the children had been trained from the first in noticing 
good and bad combinations in flower bouquets when they 
had brought them in to me in the class-room, they had 
by this time learned something of good taste in dress 
colors too. 

So when the trimming began, all sorts of pieces of ribbon 
of various colors, feathers, laces and what not poured in 
from mothers’ band boxes at home, and we had great times 
discussing what would be in good taste for 4 white hat 
with a red brim, or whether light pink plumes would look 
well on any combination except a plain straw hat. The 
town shop windows were consulted after school and on 
Saturdays to discover what was to be worn by the grownups 
that season, for dolls must be in style too. 

The small boys were just as enthusiastic as their sister 
mi!tiners, and although some were very glad to be assisted 
when it came to putting a feather in the right place, or ad- 
justing a ribbon bow, others were quite independent of 
feminine help, and one little chap who had brought a tiny 
green quill placed it as he had seen one on his sister’s hat, 
and it was really worthy of more experienced hands, and 
made an up-to-date little walking hat for Miss Dolly. 

One small girl made such a dainty creation of tiny pink 
feathers on a straw-colored hat. 

Some trimmed their hats entirely of ribbon, as they had 
seen models in the shop windows, others made all flower 
hats, which were in extremely good taste and showed care- 
ful study or thought on the part of the embryo milliners. 

As each hat was finished it was held up before the class 
for the children to admire or criticise in a helpful way. 

If a hat passed and was approved according to rules, it 
was given a place on the sand-table which had been gradu- 
ally changed into a real millinery store on a small scale. 

First we had to make the furnishings. Two long shelves 
were made of stiff brown paper, high enough to place a 
counter in the center. 

Chairs of different types of the same paper were made and 
little stands to hold the little toy mirrors whjch the children 
had brought from home. 

For standards we used empty spools with little pegs 
fitted into the holes to make standards high enough for the 
hats to be up out of the way of clerks and shoppers. 

The boys with their knives came in handy when making 
these furnishings and they enjoyed being allowed to help 
in that way. 

Then when the furnishings were all finished we looked for 
people —clerks and shoppers. The colored supplements of 
the fashion magazines were searched for these with great 
success. 

One child cut out a dignified looking paper doll man for a 
floor walker, another found a mother hand in hand with 
her little daughter in street dress. Others found figures 
seated and these were placed before the mirrors on tiny 
chairs. 

Pretty paper dolls for clerks were found in large numbers 


so that in a short time, the store was ready and the opening 
began. 

Those who wished to buy (in play) their own hats were 
allowed to do so first, and some wanted to present theirs 
to the teacher. No friction occurred, as this was not a 
bargain sale and the children gained instruction with their 
fun. 

I found that this experiment was especially helpful te 
those children who came from homes where good taste ip 
dress and colors was never thought of, and I noticed that 
some of these began to wear hair ribbons which either 
matched or combined well with their clothes, the boys wear- 
ing ties to match. 

It taught the children to be more observing and sensitive 
to good and bad combinations, and I believe it was a lesson 
well worth the time and energy spent. 





Practical Sewing Problems for 
Girls of Fourth Grade 


Mary B. Grubb 


HERE are many useful articles that the girls of 
third and fourth grades can make and decorate 
with simple cross-stitch designs, or by darning 
in the background and leaving the units of borders. 

For the first work select bags, bibs and simple aprons. 
These things require very little cutting and sewing. 

Two suggestions are offered for bibs. The fifteen inch 
huckabuck is a good material for the darning work. Cut 
the strip the desired length, put a one-inch hem across the 
bottom. Enlarge the design for bunnies, so that three or 
four will fill the space. Trace them on thin paper and 
transfer the design to the cloth. Darn in the background 
with dark blue wash thread. Next outline the figures 
and the double marginal lines with the regular outline 
stitch. 

Cut the hollow at the neck and bind it with white tape, 
leave a few inches of the tape at each end to use in fasten- 
ing the bib. Put a narrow hem across the straight por- 
tions of the top. 

Any material that is washable and firm may be used for 
the cross-stitch borders. They must be done over a strip 
of the cross-stitch canvas. After the design is worked, then 
pull out the canvas threads. 

Shopping bags, school bags and laundry bags may be 
made with a cross-stitch decoration. 

One-half of a practical school or shopping bag is shown. 
The material may be burlap or Java canvas or any 
fabric of a coarse, even weave. Cut a strip the desired width 
and twice the length of the finished bag. Fold it through 
the middle cross-wise. Above and parallel with the fold 
make a simple border in one or two cuiors. Line the bag 
with sateen. Sew the sides together for a few inches, then 
fasten each end on to rings, which are large enough to slip 
over the hand. 

One interesting bag was made of dark brown burlap, 
lined with sateen the same shade of brown. The design 
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was done in two tones of orange, the rings were slender of a cross-stitch design. The little sketch is a crude sugges 

copper ones. The copper was in perfect harmony with the _ tion of a similar motive darned in. 

brown and orange tones of the bag. In the second and fourth borders, the solid squares aré 
The border at the top of the illustrations shows the detail given to represent the darker tore or color. 
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King Robert, Throwing High His Head, “I am, I am the King!” 


The Angel Looks Sadly at Him and Passes Him by 


History in Play and Story 


King Robert of Sicily 


A STORY AND PLAY FOR EASTER 
Grace Evelyn Starks 


ING ROBERT OF SICILY was a very, very proud 
Kk man — indeed, he thought that in all the world 
there was no one so great or so powerful as himself. 
Now it happened that, as he one day sat in church, 
thinking, I am afraid, more of himself and his vast posses- 
sions than of spiritual things, he heard chanted over and 
over again: 
He has put down the mighty from their seat 
And has exalted them of low degree. 


When he first sensed the words, King Robert was only 
angry, and the thought at once sprang into being that no 
one could put him down — that no power was great enough 
to cause him to lose his high place; but as the words were 
repeated again and again, King Robert became drowsy, 
and just as you perhaps may have some time done when 
the sermon was long and one you couldn’t understand, he 
fell asleep! It was night when he awoke and the church, 
except for the altar lights, was dark, but King Robert found 
his way to the door. It was locked! Try as he would he 
could not budge it — and he cried aloud for some one to 
come and open it for him. At last the sexton heard him, 
and, taking his lantern he called out, asking who was there 
and what he would. King Robert angrily replied that the 
king — no less — was imprisoned. Whereupon the sexton 
opened the door and out rushed a strangely disheveled 
king. Without hat or his magnificent cloak, he made his 
way from room to room until he reached the palace, and 
at last he came to the banquet hall. Imagine his horror 
and dismay when he saw another king — exactly like him- 
self — wearing his robes of state and seated upon his 
throne! As he gazed in speechless amazement the angel, 
for such it was, asked gently, ““‘Who are you? Why are 
you come here?” Robert spoke angrily — “J am the king 
and I am here to take my rightful position.” At this all 
the company arose, the soldiers drew their swords, but 





the angel said; “No, not king, but king’s jester. Here. 
after you shall wear the uniform of your calling and an ape 
shall lead you!” With tears of rage and mortification was 
King Robert put out of the hall, and as he left, he heard 
those same who had fauned on him cry tauntingly and 
laughingly: 

“Long live the king!”’ 

The next morning King Robert awakened early. His 
first thought was that it had all been a wretched dream, but 
when he moved he felt the coarse straw beneath him andin 
a corner sat an ape, grinning. It was no dream. 

Now the angel ruled the island well, and the jester, 
though such he now must be, kept his proud angry heart 
and when the angel asked now and then if he were king he 
flung his head high and answered, “I am —TI am Robert of 
Sicily.” Three years passed, and King Robert’s brother 
at Rome sent for him to come to Rome. And the Angel, 
with a great procession, his jester in cap and bells, went. 
In the midst of the reception there was a disturbance and 
the jester rushed through the crowd and threw himself at 
the brother’s feet crying out that he was king — his brother 
— King of Sicily!’ The brother but thought hima madman, 
and the jester was pushed heedlessly back to his place. 

Easter Sunday came and all the city was filled with 
the joy of that blessed time. Even the jester felt a strange 
power of kindness and of love. When the visit was con- 
cluded the angel again returned to the island and ruled as 
before. One evening, as the bells rang for church, the angel 
called the jester to him and asked, “Are you king?” 
And Robert of Sicily bowed his head and answered, “You 
know best. Let me go and ask forgiveness for my ul 
seemly pride.” But a great light filled the hall and from 
afar came the words chanted by sweet singers: 

He has put down the mighty from their seat 
And has exalted them of low degree 


And as he listened another voice was saying: 

“You are the king, I an angel watching over your 
kingdom; but now that your heart is meek and purged a 
pride you are able to rule, and I give your kingdom back to 
you.” 
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And suddenly King Robert was alone; gone were the 
jester’s livery and he was clothed in his robes of state. 
When the courtiers returned they bowed their heads, for 
on the floor knelt their king in prayer. 


DRAMATIZATION 
. CHARACTERS 


ANGEL 
KinG ROBERT 
PorE URBANE 
CourTIERS, CHORISTERS, and OTHERS 


SCENE I 


Ante-chamber to throne room, which is plainly seen, the 
Angel seated upon the dais wearing the robes of state. Enter, 
into ante-chamber, Robert of Sicily — hat and cloak gone, gar- 
ments covered with mire. He advances cautiously. 


King Robert "Tis good to be here at last — and what 
an experience! I remember now that at that oft-repeated 
chant of: 

He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree, 


I fell asleep from fits monotony, and awoke to find it 
night and myself alone in the church (laughs). Ha — the 
sexton thought *twas a madman locked in. Put down the 
mighty from their seat (proudly). Well there is no power 
that can put me from my throne (laughter from within). It 
seems they make merry without their king. (Rushes for- 
ward to behold the Angel in his own features, form and height 
seated on the throne, starts back in amazement and anger.) 

Angel (compassionately) Who are you? And why do 
you come here? 

King Robert Iam the king, and come to claim my own 
from an imposter who usurps my throne! 

Angel (more gently still) King? Not king, but king's 
jester. Henceforth you shall wear the costume usual to 
such, and have an ape as counselor! 

King Robert (turning to the others) What wild jest is this? 
And who is yon guest who dares defy my word. (To sol-; 
diers) Away with him! (As they do not move he looks; 
rather helplessly about. Pages run tittering to pull back the; 


curtains — Courtiers thrust him from the room.) 
All (as King Robert is forced from the room, laughingly) \ 
Long live the king! \ 


SCENE II — St. Peter's Square, Rome, Italy 


(Enter Angel and splendid throng accompanying him. King 
Robert, in the dress of the Jester, is in their midst. Angel 
seeing him, addresses him.) 

Angel (sternly) Are you the king? 

King Robert (throwing high his head) 1 am, | am the 
king! 


(The Angel looks sadly at him and passes him by. Enter 
Pope Urbane, who gives the benediction.) 


Pope Urbane Most proud are we to welcome you on 
this Holy Thursday. 

King Robert (interrupting by forcing his way through the 
assemblage( Address him not. 


I am the king! 

Look and behold in me 

Robert, your brother, King of Sicily! 

This man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 
Is an imposter in a king’s disguise. 

Do you not know me? Does no voice within 
Answer my cry, and say we are akin! 


(Pope gazes much troubled at the Angel) 


Valmond It is strange sport 
To keep a madman for your Fool at court! 
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(With laughter and jeers, King Robert is thrust back into 
place and the splendid crowd passes by.) 


ScENE III Same as SceEnE | 
(The Angel is seated upon the throne surrounded by the 
courtiers, soldiers and others, King Robert, as Jester, is in 


their midst. Choristers are heard chanting:) 


He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree. 


Angel signs to all but the jester to withdraw. 
left alone. 


The y are 


Angel Are you the king? 
King Robert (crossing kis hands upon his breast) Thou 
knowest best! 
My sins as scarlet are; let me go hence 
And in some cloister’s school of penitence, 
Across those stones, that pave the way to heaven, 
Walk barefoot till my guilty soul be shriven! 


(The chant is again heard. A great light fills the hail.) 


Angel (radiantly) I am an angel and you are the king. 
I have watched over your kingdom which I now give back 
te you. You were proud, but now are humble and there 
fore fit to rule! (He throws the king’s mantle over King 
Robert's shoulders, places the crown on his head and thi 
scepter in his hands, and then disappears. 
King Robert (kneeling 
He has put down the mighty from their seat 
And has exalted them of low degree! 


CURTAIN 
Notre In so far as possible the poem of Longfellow’s “King 


Robert of Sicily” has been used. 


Signs 


A dainty gold daffodil shakes her bright bell, 

A fluffy wee chicken peeps out of its shell; 

A butterfly burst from its prison, just then, 
And Robin’s at home in the garden again. 

The brooklet is laughing and skipping away, 
And coaxing the children to come out and play. 


The woodpecker’s working with merry drum, drum, 
The bee’s honey hunting, with deep, earnest hum; 
And down by the pond where the spring beauties peep, 
The frogs are all chanting their croak-chorus deep. 
Oh, say do these lively signs mean anything? 
\oi course! They mean April and Easter and Spring. 
Daisy D. Stephenson 


Winter Glory 


All beautiful the march of days, 
As seasons come and go; 
The Hand that shaped the rose hath wrought 
The crystal of the snow, 
Hath sent the hoary frost of heaven, 
The flowing waters sealed, 
And laid a silent loveliness 
On hill and wood and field. 


O glory of the winter-land! 
O peace of Nature’s rest! 
And sweet the dream of coming Spring 
That stirs within her breast. 
On move the Resurrection hours, 
The Easter heralds throng — 
Till sudden bursts the miracle 
Of blossom and of song! 
— Frances W. Wile in The Little Child at the Breakfast Table 
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Sand-Table Model 
‘*SPRINGTIME” 
J. St. Clair Henderson 


INTRODUCTION 


Needless to say, this model was made in early spring 
and was preceded by a talk on the features of the season. 
The new life bursting forth on all hands attracted and 
fascinated the children. The young shoots on the trees, the 
fresh spring flowers, the blossoms on the fruit trees, were 
all subjects of conversation. In the fields the lambs and 
young calves and foals were noticed. Rabbits, chickens, 
and goslings were also mentioned. 


PREPARATION 


The children then suggested that a model might be made 
in the big sand tray showing “bits of the country in spring- 
time.”” A Plan was drawn up, entirely suggested by 
various members of the class, of the features to be shown 
in the model. 


CONNECTED LESSONS 


Most interesting and delightful lessons then followed as 
the various articles were made. 
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CLAY MODELING 


The chickens, ducks, lambs and rabbits were modeled 
in clay. As a pet rabbit was kept in school the children 
modeled this directly from life. Chickens paid us a visit 
and were also modeled from life. Ducks and lambs were 
copied from very excellent models in the school museum, 
helped by pictures and the children’s own knowledge of 
these animals. These animals were colored with water- 
color paint when the clay was partially dry. 


PAPER MODELING 


The fences were made of stout cartridge paper cut out 
after folding. 

Then hen coops were made in the same way, and the 
directions and pattern are here given. 


LAYING OUT THE MODEL 


When all these preparations were quite complete, the 
children then began the task of carrying out the plan on the 
table. 

First of all, the various fields, etc., were marked out and 
the fences put up. 

Fhe children volunteered to lay out the various parts. 

One small boy was a ploughman and ploughed the field. 
A girl begged to be allowed to make a sky on paper with soft 
pastels. On light blue paper she made fleecy clouds and 
this was used as a background. 
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PLAN FOR SAND TABLE 
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A round duck pond was fenced in— a 
sheet of glass was brought to represent 
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FIELD FOR SHEEP 


water and on this the clay ducks were 
placed. 

The orchard, in full blossom, was planted 
next to the field, and as they planted, the 
children named the various fruit trees 
pear, plum, apple, peach, etc. 

In front of the orchard, grass was 
sprinkled on the sand, and the hen coops 
were put down and the clay chickens put 
In position. 


vyooD 


FREE CUTTING AND COLORING 

Blossoms, pink and white, for the orchard 
were cut out and colored at the children’s 
own discretion. Twigs and branches were 
brought and the blossoms were fixed on 








these to represent the orchard. 
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For the wood at the extreme right, prim- 

i roses and bluebells were cut, colored and 

Wa “planted.” This was a part of the model 
making that was greatly enjoyed. 

A garden was to be laid out in front of the 
farmhouse and to stock this, each child 
made a spring flower and so daffodils, 
hyacinths, anemones, tulips, narcissi, etc., 
were made and put in the beds. 

The farmhouse was made of cardboard 
and colored with pastels. 

For the wood at the right, branches 
bearing young leaves and catkins were 
brought. These were carefully examined, 
named and described before being put in. 
W& Then the flowers were planted under the 

trees. 
Now the model was complete, and the 
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Pattern for Chicken Coop 


ee i 


children with pride wheeled it into the 
hall for the rest of the school to see and 
admire. 


Cut on heavy solid line Fold on dotted lines. Light solid Ines are construction lines only 





Six Little Easter Eggs 
ALE. A. 


Fill the blanks with words that rhyme and you'll know the colors 
of Sonny Jim’s Easter Eggs. 


In the bushes near the ground, 


Sonny Jim a nest has 


Woven out of straw and sticks, 
Filled with eggs, one, three, five, 


One was like the skies in hue, 
Just the loveliest blossom 


One, like Sonny Jim’s own head, 
Was a soft, warm coppery 


In the middle, hid between 
Red and blue, was one of 


One, the prettiest I think, 
Like a cloud was rosebud 


Speckled round and up and down, 
Was a big one golden 


Best of all to please a fellow, 
Was the sixth, all shining “p 


“Did you lay these, sir?”’ asked Sonny, 
“Why, who else?”’ cried Easter 





Easter Boxes 
May E. Hagenbach 


I am going to tell you about the Easter Bonbon Boxes 
we are going to make. 

First, however, I want to tell you how we got many of 
our attractive boxes — usually costing five cents apiece 
entirely free of charge. 

I went to an adjoining city and learned from the manager 
of a department store that all boxes left over from the Christ- 
mas holidays were put into a reserve room. Here they are 
broken, put into bags and sold as “waste paper.” Since 
the price received is so low, it hardly pays to handle the 
proposition; and he was glad to have me select about 
three dozen boxes, which I brought back with me. 

In selecting the dfferent shapes and sizes, I tried to get 
those which could be used by our Art Supervisor in connec- 
tion with the study of water color. 

For constructive work we have planned to make Easter 
presents for Mother. In one room, we will have tiny boxes 

bonbon — resting upon a lily base, the base being made 
of green and white crépe paper. 

The next grade will make a pink rose — closed — so 
that Mother must search for the little box inside. As 
these favors sell for fifteen cents apiece in the candy store, 
and we make them for one cent each, it might prove inter- 
esting for the children to reckon how much is saved on 
each present, then on two presents, etc. This would not 
only furnish material for practical arithmetic, but inculcate 
the ideas of economy in the little minds. 
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(Book rights reserved) 


SEAT WORK 
VARIETY ; 

It no longer needs to L> advertised that variety is neces- 
sary in order to stimulate interest, especially in working 
with little children. Often, however, the change from what 
is usually done need be only a slight one. The addition 
of the competitive or game element may entirely alter to 
a child some simple piece of routine work which he has 
performed for weeks as a task. Making a difference in 
the material used is another way of introducing variety. 
Subtraction from a card does not in the least resemble 
subtraction from the board or from a book; and colored 
pegs seem entirely dissimilar to square inches or wooden 
blocks. 

In the spring time every one feels restless and wants a 
change. Children are no exception. Therefore now is a 
good time to recall former successful devices and invent 
new ones, so that we can gratify their natural desire for 
change and relaxation, while at the same time we are not 
false to the adamantine course of study and to our own 
feeling that, although the greater part of our new facts is 
mastered, the material learned in previous months must 
be reviewed and rounded up, if our classes are to be properly 
prepared for the work of the following grade. 

It is especially necessary that spring seat work should be 
varied. The well-worn devices of autumn and winter must 
be supplemented by things new and strange. Let us re- 
member that the children feel just as we do, only more so. 
They want to be active and out-of-doors, and since we 
must keep them housed, the least we can do is to make 
their hours of restraint as palatable as possible by giving 
them new work to do. Any casting of bread upon the 
school waters along this line will quickly return to the 
persevering teacher in the form of a quickened interest in 
the daily work and generally improved behavior. 


SUGGESTIONS AND DEVICES FOR SEAT WORK 


I BLackBoARD DIRECTION LESSONS 

Often a simple exercise may be made worth-while by 
writing directions for it upon the board for the children to 
solve alone. This is one of the best ways of testing their 
mental power and ability to work without help from outside. 
It is surprising what rudimentary mistakes even bright 
children will make when they first try to work out one of 
these blackboard lessons alone; surprising, too, how far 
from plain our short and concise directions sometimes 
prove to be. 

Blackboard direction lessons must, of course, depend 
largely on the particular interests of the class-room and 
on the reasoning and reading ability of the children. The 
four given below are merely suggestive: 


1 Cut paper 10 x 5 inches. 
Draw lines dividing it into square inches. 
In these squares write the numbers to 50. 


2 Cut another piece 10’’ x 1”. 
Draw lines dividing it into square inches. 
In these squares count by 6s to 60. 


1 You can add 9 in eight ways. 
Write as many of them as you can think of. 
2 Count by 2s to 20. 
3 Count by 4s to 30. 
4 Count by 4s to 20. 
5 Count backward from 25 to 1. 


Then count from 1 to 25. 


Draw six 2-inch lines. Cross off } of them. 
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Draw ten 1-inch lines. Cross off 4} of them. 

Draw a 2-inch square. Divide it into 4 square inches 
Draw an oblong which contains 12 square inches. 
Draw a different oblong which contains 12 square inches 


1 Draw one dozen circles. 
Then make 3 of them black. 

2 Draw another dozen circles. 
Make # of them black. 

3 Draw one dozen squares. 
Make } of them black. 

4 Draw another dozen squares. 
Make 3 of them black. 





If Curtinc MEASURES 

This exercise is suitable for class or seat work. The ma. 
terials needed are paper, scissors, and measures or sticks 
from 1 to 6 inches long — one set for each child. The 
pupils are asked to examine the shortest or 1-inch measure, 
and to cut an exact copy. This is then compared with the 
original. If it is reasonably near the same length, it js 
kept and a 2-inch strip cut; then a 3, a 4, a 5, and a6, 
When a complete set has been made, the 1-inch measure js 
tried again, and so on. At the end of the period the work 
of all the children should be inspected by the teacher, | 
Some little reward, such as writing on the board the names 
of those who have the greatest success, will help in getting | 
accurate results. 


III Drawinc OBLoNnGcs 

As soon as children can read short sentences from the 
board, the drawing and cutting of oblongs according to 
written directions makes valuable seat work. This com- 
bines motor activity with some practice in the manipuls 
tion of numbers; there is in addition a chance of training 
in accuracy, both in making and cutting the oblongs and in 
following directions. 

Unsupervised work of this character should not be given, 
however, until the proper way to make oblongs has been 
well learned, and for this several lessons are necessary. 
Probably the most accurate way is to draw first the top 
line, then the two sides, and last of all the bottom line. 

. 





The primary rulers, separated into half or quarter inch 
divisions, should be used when possible. 

A large sheet of paper (12 x 9’), rulers, and scissors are 
to be supplied to each child. Simple directions are then 
written on the board and the children asked to read them 
and ask about any words which they do not understand. 
When the teacher is sure that the meaning of each sentence 
is understood, she should leave the children to work out 
the oblongs by themselves. Such a lesson might read as 
follows: 

Draw an oblong 8 x 2. 

Cut it out. 

Draw an oblong half as long. 

Cut it out. 

Draw an oblong half as long as that. 
Cut it out. 


It is also possible to buy or hektograph paper divided into 
inch squares, and with these many interesting problems 
may be worked out. Children should never be allowed, 
however, to cut out any shapes except squares and oblongs. 


IV MAkING DoMINOES 

Oak-tag patterns are prepared, proportioned exactly 
like dominoes, but 13 x 3”, or twice as large. Upon these, 
spots should be made corresponding in arrangement to the 
spots on regulation dominoes. 

For seat work these may be given to children to math 
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around and cut out. Then the spots may be put in with 
yencil or colored crayon, and the number fact which each 
illustrates be placed on the back. Several games may be 
played with these dominoes during the arithmetic period. 


y Tree Seat WorK EXERCISEs witH DICE 

Each pupil is supplied with two dice and a small piece of 
blotting or heavy drawing paper. 

1 The dice are thrown (on the blotter to deaden the 
noise) and written statements, which correspond to the 
throws, made on paper or on the board: 


6+5=11 2 4 
5+6=11 +4 42 
6 6 


2 Number boxes may be distributed, and statements 
made on the desks with the numbers instead of on paper. 
3 Such dice or inch cubes may also be used for multi- 
plication: ° 
3X4 1 6X2= 12 
4X3 ] 


to 


~ 


Il 
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VI ScHoot MapE Example Books 

Little paper books of four to eight pages may be made by 
the children during a handwork exercise. These should 
afterward be filled with examples by the teacher, every book 
of course having a different set. Each may then be num- 
bered and the answers keyed on a large sheet of paper for 
convenience in correcting. Or the answers may be ar- 
ranged on separate cards so that the children can correct 
their own work. 

These books may be distributed according to some plan 
by which no child gets the same book twice. The examples 
are to be copied on other sheets of paper and the answers 
added. The books must be returned unmarked and in 
good order at the close of each lesson. 


VIL Tue HunpRED TABLE 


| 0 | 10 | 20 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 | 79 | 80 | 90 





11] 11] 21 | 31 | 41 | 51] 61 | 71 | 81 | 91 


2 | 42 | 52 | 62 | 72 | 82 | 92 





| 33 | 43 | 53 | 63 | 73 | 83 | 93 


14 | 14 | 24 | 34] 44 | 54 | 64 | 74 | 84] 94 


5 | 15 | 25 | 35 


45 | 55 | 65 | 75 | 85 | 95 








i i ' 


| 6 | 16 | 26 | 36 | 46 | 56 | 66 | 76 | 86 | 96 
| | 
7|17 | 27 | 37 | 47 | 57 | 67 | 77 | 87 | 97 





| 8 | 18 | 28 | 38 | 48 | 58 | 68 | 78 | 88 | 98 


19 | 19 | 29 | 39 | 49 | 59 | 69 | 79 | 89 
|9 | 19 | 2 | 





Thick paper or oak-tag 10’’ square may be divided by the 
children into 100 square inches. In the case of very young 
or immature pupils, older children may prepare the sheets, 
or the teacher may make them herself by means of a hekto- 
graph. A box of numbers and one sheet of the squared 
paper is given to each child, who then places in each square 
one of the numbers from 0 to 99, as in the illustration given 
above. He should do this in numerical order or much of 
its value will be lost. A later step is the writing of these 
numbers in the squares, perhaps making the tens numbers 
with a colored crayon. Notation to 100 is easily taught 
by such exercises, 

The 200 table, the 300 table, the 400 table, and so on, 
may also be constructed. 
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Number Games 


(Prepared by Primary Teachers of Fort Wayne, Indiana, Publix 
Schools, Gail Calmerton, Primary Supervisor.) 


GROCERY STORE PLAY 


Type Lesson GIVEN BY THIRD GRADE, JAMES H. SMaAr1 
SCHOOL 

Materials 

Everything but the shelves was furnished and arranged 
by the children. Empty baking powder, breakfast food, 
coffee and spice boxes, extract bottles, soap wrappers, etc., 
were brought from home. These the children. filled with 
sawdust, white sand or whatever made them seem most real. 
The packages were pasted to make them look like new and 
then arranged on the shelves. This was all done between 
bells and during indoor rest periods. Toy telephones and 
desk bells provided splendid telephone service and helped 
to make it all more real and interesting. 


Method 

No doubt there are many ways of conducting a store 
of this kind, but their value is to be determined by the 
various subjects which are introduced, such as language, 
geography, number work, songs and games. 

The work, as a whole, has a very practical side, for the 
children make their own change, take telephone orders, 
make out and receipt bills, charge accounts and C. O. D.’s. 
Much of this was taken as language blackboard work be- 
fore the class was ready to go “into business.” , Just be 
fore the opening day one lesson was devoted to making out 
real bills, any number of which were gladly donated by a 
nearby grocer. 

The following names and problems are a sample of the 
kind of work we did in connection with our store. 


Story LESSON 
Questions 

If we’re going to have a store and buy and sell we shall 
need money. Do you know where we get money? (Intro- 
ducing mints, cities where they are located, etc.) Out of 
what do they make money? (Introducing metals, mines, 
etc.) 

Of what is a dime made? Penny? Quarter? Anything 
above five dollars, etc.? (Coming into contact with real 
money and studying the same as to value, etc.) 

These and similar questions lead to the study of mines, 
metals and money, which provide language and geography 
lessons. 


Games i} 

1 The children were seated in a circle on the floor. 
Each child had a number of pieces of toy money in his hand. 
One at a time around the circle he asked for change from 
any other member of the class. The child making the 
change counted it as he did so. 

2 This game was played by making the circle as before 
and each child taking the amount and number of pieces 
of money he wished with him from his box on his desk. 
With the money in his hand he would ask, “I have fifty 
cents (or the amount he actually held) in my hand. What 
pieces of money have 1?” The child guessing correctly 
continued the game by asking the same question, but stating 
the amount he held in his hand. 

3 For this game we had another circle. One child at 
a time held up one piece of money (probably one dollar) 
and asked, “How many nickels in one dollar?” The child 
answering correctly showed the piece he wished (probably 
one-half dollar) and asked, “How many dimes in one half 
dollar?” etc. 

4 To play this game money of exact size, a fifty-cent 
piece, a quarter and a cent, was drawn on the board. 

One child asked another to “Erase the piece that is the 
same as two quarters.” The second child then erased a 
one-half dollar coin. Another problem: ‘Erase the piece 
that is the same as one dime, two nickels, and five pennies.” 
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This child would erase a quarter, at the same time stating 
that one dime, two nickels and five pennies are the same 
as one quarter. 


Problems 

Problems like the following were written on slips of paper 
and one given to each member of the class: 

1 Ihadonedollar. My bill was fifty cents. 
change did I receive? 

2 I had fifty cents. The storekeeper gave me twenty- 
five cents for change. What was my bill? 

3 My bill amounted to seventy-five cents. 
was twenty-five cents. 
the store? 

4 I went to the store with two dimes, one nickel and 
five pennies. I didn’t get any change. What was my bill? 

Many games and problems could be worked out similar 
to the above, which are only a few. 

ADELINE Becker, TEACHER 


How much 


My change 


How much money did I take to 


THIRD GRADE, JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
(Material for the general store is furnished by Model Store Keeping 
Company and by the children. Cash register, telephones, toy money 
may be used. Envelopes make good pocketbooks. Some storekeepers 
will give away bill pads. Exhibits of rubber, cotton, silk, cocoa are 
owned by most schools.) 


1 One child is chosen salesman. He wears his cap and 
carries a box containing some exhibit. He comes to the 
store, asks to see the proprietor, displays his goods, telling 
how they are made, where they came from, and then takes 
the order. As the salesman writes the order, the class writes 
with him. One of class corrects him if wrong. 

2 One pupil has a telephone on his desk. He calls up 
the grocery and gives an order to the clerk. The clerk fills 
out the order and gives it to the delivery boy, who takes 
it to that pupil and gives correct change. 

3 Another pupil goes to the store to buy. 
what he gets. 

One child is proprietor. 
are coming from school. 
something like this: 


He pays for 


Two pupils pretend that they 
They stop in the grocery and say 
“We were talking about sugar in 
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school to-day. Could you tell us how we get sugar?” Th 
clerk then tells the information he has received in a previous 
geography class. 

4 One child is the teacher. She asks the children to 
solve this problem: ‘‘See how many articles you can buy 
for $1.00, as: 


| lb. coffee $0.30 
3 cans cleanser 15 
1 pr. rubber heels 50 
1 box matches .. 05 

51.00 


LAURENE TRAVERS, Teacher 


Grocery Tags in Arithmetic 
Nora Morse McCaffrey 


When Analysis grows stale and monotonous, I beg or 
buy a pad of blank “tags”’ from my grocer. Each child 
in my arithmetic class is given a leaf of the pad and in- 
structed to “buy” at least five articles at seasonable prices 
Children in the Fourth Grade thoroughly enjoy this new 
kind of arithmetic. They do not need to be reminded of 
the dollars and cents columns; they like to fill in the name 
and residence blanks and find out just what ‘6 cans of 
soup” would “come to” at 10 cents per can. 

My grocer says I am training them for good clerks and 
housekeepers 


The Arch of Elms 


At noontime, on a sultry day, 
Two travelers walked a shady way, 
Where elm trees lifted high an arch 
That fiercest sun-rays could not parch. 
Said one, ‘‘ God bless the kindly hand 
Phat set this archway cool and grand!” 
The other cried, “‘ Ah, who can say 
What comfort yields this leafy way! 
Better such monuments of green, 
Than marble pile of King or Queen!” 
— Emma C. Dowd, in Youth’s Companion 
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Fourth Grade Reading Lessons 


L. S. Mills 


Agent of the Connecticut School Board of Education 
(Book rights reserved) 


PLANS FOR READING FOR LITERARY 
APPRECIATION 


After a recitation pupils feel their minds refreshed or dulled, accord- 
ing to the vitality or non-vitality of their teacher. 
— Prof. Hiram Corson 


I THE ASSIGNMENT OF THE NEW LESSON 

Take time at the close of the day’s reading lesson to look 
over with the class the reading for the morrow. Share 
with the class the aim you have set for them in connection 
with the new lesson. In visiting recently a large number 
of schools it was found that many teac':ers, while having 
an aim in the plan book for the morrow’s lesson, assigned 
the lesson at the last minute with, “Take the next piece,” 
or “Take the next four pages.”” This does not mean much 
to pupils, nor does it arouse any anticipation or interest. 

Always state the aim of the new lesson to the class, or 
secure it from them by questions. Whether you state the 
aim or whether first stated by the pupils, have several 
pupils repeat it to you again that there may be no misunder- 
standing. If this is done each pupil will know exactly what 
to work for in preparation. 


II Tue Purposes OF STATING THE AIM ARE IMPORTANT 

1 The aim sets a definite task and pushes aside 
irrelevant ideas. 

2 The aim initiates the formation of the habit of 
concentrated study along one line of thought. 

3 The aim, if worded as a problem, excites expec- 
tation. This tends to interest and increased 
effort. 

4 The aim involves the idea of co-operation with 
the teacher. 

When the teacher keeps the aim in her plan book a 
secret from her pupils she may lead them by questions and 
hints along the (to the pupils) unknown road and to the 
(co the pupils) unknown goal. But the pupils having 
reached the thought goal, will not know they are there, 
nor can they see the relation of the labor performed to the 
result. 

No aim means no will or interest, and little real effort. 

In city or rural schools the teacher who assigns and hears 
lesson after lesson with no aim or purpose for each, or who 
keeps her aims to herself, or teaches the lesson because it 
is in the book and course of study, is accomplishing far 
less than the teacher who sets some definite aim, one that 
is thought provoking for each and every lesson and exercise 
of the day and shares it with her pupils. 

It is in connection with the preparing of aims and pur- 
poses for each lesson which, shared with the class, gain at- 
tention, interest and effort, that the greatest skill of the 
teacher is shown. This is one of the most important phases 
of the work of the teacher. Effort here counts tenfold 
toward success. 

Following are illustrations of a few thought-provoking 
aims: 


Selection — Excelsior — Longfellow 

Aim — To learn what became of a young man who tried 
to climb the Alps. 

Selection — For A’ That and A’ That — Burns. 

Aim — To see what qualities Burns thought made a man. 

Selection — The Flag of Our Country — Robert C. Winthrop 

Aim — To learn why we should love the flag. 

Selection —The Golden Touch — Hawthorne 

Aim — To see whether gold is really more valuable than 
anything else. 

Selection — The King of the Golden River. — John Ruskin 

Chapter I—Aim—To see why the Treasure Valley 
was destroyed. 


Chapter II — Aim—To see how the Golden River 
might be reached and turned into the Treasure 
Valley. 

Chapter III — Aim — To find how Hans, Schwartz and 
Gluck succeed in their search. 


The following plan for the first chapter of The King of 
the Golden River is taken from the plan book of a fourth 
grade teacher: 

1 Topic — The King of the Golden River. 

2 Source — Chapter I— The Black Brothers and the 

Visits of the South-West Wind. 

3 Aim—To see why the Treasure Valley was de- 

stroyed. 


The teacher who has carefully thought out her plan and 
made the above notes should have in mind, back of the 
above few notes, the larger plan, something as follows: 


IIIf Mopet Lesson PLAN 
The King of the Golden River, or the Black Brothers 
Lesson I —The Black Brothers and the Visits of the 
South-West Wind. 
Aim — To see why the Treasure Valley was destroyed. 
Material — Crayon, blackboard, pictures. 


SUBJECT MATTER METHOD 


| Preparation. 

Teacher We are to read 
a very interesting story 
by John Ruskin. John 
Ruskin lived in Eng 
land. Locate. He 
wrote the story when 
a student at Oxford. 

2 Presentation. (Study 
period.) 

Teacher Let us_ take 
Chapter I for to 
morrow. This _ tells 
about a beautiful valley 
that was finally de- 


King of the Golden River, 
Chapter I. 


One or more pictures of 
fertile and rich valleys. These 
to show growing crops. 


stroyed. 

Pupil Why was it de- 
stroyed. 

Teacher That is what 


we are to find out for 
to-morrow. 

Teacher Let Susie tell us 
what we are to find 
out for to-morrow. 

Susie We are to find 
out why the Treasure 
Valley was destroyed. 
Class reads Chapter I 
at seats. 

2 Presentation (Class period 
on the morrow). The 
teacher asks the fol- 
lowing questions as 
pupil after pupil reads. 


~ 


The river fell over a high 
crag facing west and was lit a 
by the last rays of the setting 
sun. Hence it came to be 
called the Golden River. 
The valley always had plenty 
of rain. 


How did the Golden 
River receive its 
name? 


b Why was the valley so 
fruitful? 
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They were cruel and stingy 
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c By what name were 





and so were called the “ Black Hans and Schwartz 
Brothers.” known? 

Gluck was kind and un- d In what way was 
selfish. Gluck different? 

He came as an old man e How and why did 
when Hans and Schwartz the South-West Wind 


were away. He pretended make his first visit? 

he was cold, wet and hungry 
Kindly by Gluck. Un- f/f 

kindly by Hansand Schwartz. 


How was he treated? 


g Read the lines that 
show Gluck’s Charity. 
Why did South-West 
Wind make a second 
visit ? 


As a reward for his unkind h 
treatment. To give the 
“Black Brothers” a_ taste 
of their own way of treating 


people. 
3 Comparison. (And sum- 
mary.) 

Pupils find and read the a How did the “Black 
lines that answer these ques- Brothers” become 
tions. rich? 

b How did they treat 
others? 

c How did Gluck treat 
others? 

d How did both treat 
South-West Wind? 

e Compare the brothers. 

f Compare the valley 
with the surrounding 
valleys. 

g Compare the wealth 
of the brothers with 
the wealth of sur- 
rounding people. 

4 Generalization 
He visited them because a Why did South-West 


Wind visit the “ Black 
Brothers’’? 


he did not approve of the 
way Hans and Schwartz 


used the wealth of the valley. b What did he do to the 
He flooded the valley and valley? 
washed in poor soil. c Why did he do this? 


d Why, then, was the 
valley destroyed? 

e How much sympathy 
do people usually have 
for those who are 
greedy and cheat and 
treat others badly? 


The teacher may now 
call on each pupil to 
give a clear statement 
of the answer to the 
aim. 

The New Assignment 

The Treasure Valley is destroyed. What will Hans 
and Schwartz now wish to do? What would you wish to do 
now if you lived im this valley? The class will probably 
suggest the desire on the part of the brothers to have the 
valley restored. The aim may be stated as follows: 

To see what the brothers did toward restoring the valley, 
or, To see how the Golden River might be reached and 
turned into the valley. 

Assign Chapter II for reading in preparation. 

In connection with this and in connection with other les- 
sons, some of the following work may be assigned as seat 
work. 

Make a list of: 

1 New words. 

2-, People in the story or selection. 

3 Hard words to pronounce. 
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Hard words to spell. 
Places in the story. 
6 Prepare a word study for three to five words. 


1 
5 


Back of the aims assigned the pupils there is in this story 
an opportunity to note the reward of Gluck for his kindly 
and unselfish conduct, as well as the reward of the “ Black 
Brothers” for their cruel and selfish conduct. The mora] 
effect of these two points is the chief value of the story. 
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A Cut-out Calendar 
M. B. G. 


Use a large sheet of oak tag or heavy construction paper 
for the background. 

Uay off the spaces for the days with black ink or crayon 
lines. From a large commercial calendar cut the numerals 
and mount them in their proper places. Next cut and 
mount the word “ April.” 

The figure this month is a trifle different from the ones 
we have previously used. The entire figure is cut of black 
paper, then the hat band, collar, cuff, belt and hose are 
cut from white drawing paper and mounted in place. 
You may find it necessary to draw light outlines for these 
white portions of the picture. 

The distant trees and house are cut in one piece of black 
paper, then the white portion is cut and mounted in place 
on top of the black mass. 

If you wish, one rabbit may be white or black and white. 
If it is mounted in front of one done in silhouette it will 
show. 

This design is equally as effective worked out with 
brush and ink. 
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History and Language 


Ethel M. Hall 


HE flit of a bluebird on his house hunting expedi- 
tion and the merry call of the robin, even though 
the days were dreary, suggested the little poem, 
“Coming of Spring.”’ 
The birds are coming home soon; 
I look for them every day; 
I listen to catch the first wild strain, 
For they must be singing by May. 
he bluebird, he’ll come first, you know, 
Like a violet that has taken wings; 
And the redbreast trills while his nest he builds — 
I can hum the song that he sings. 
And the crocus and windflower are coming too 
Chey’re already upon the way; 
When the sun warms the brown earth through and through 
I shall look for them any day. 
Then be patient, and wait a little, my dear, 
“They're coming,” the winds repeat; 
‘We're coming! we’re coming!”’ I’m sure I hear 
From the grass blades that grow at my feet. 

The story of little Pink Rosebud, Earth and Spring, Snow- 
drop and Little Leaf are suitable stories to tell to children 
during the rainy April days. 

A large volume of Wild Birds of Colorado was found. 
From this authentic record were ‘copied a few notes on the 
most familar birds of the State of Colorado. The range 
of flight was noted and number of visits, frequent or seldom. 
These bits of information were written in ink and reserved 
for pasting. A number of colored plates of birds were 
secured from a publishing company. Large size cardboard 
of dark gray or green color was cut 9 x 12 inches, then the 
white margin removed from around the plates and these 
colored bird pictures mounted on the cardboard, pasting 
only at the top. This left the picture loose; underneath 
each picture was pasted the copied note as to range, alti- 
tude and frequent visits. These pictures were placed along 
the picture molding and each year new ones added. The 
collection now contains about forty of our winged friends 
of this region. 

By keeping the bits of information underneath the pic- 
tures, one has authentic records at hand and the children 
must learn the birds without depending upon the written 
matter. 

The collection is valuable for drawing, for story work and 
for comparison of different birds of same name. The 
Rocky Mountain bluebird has a white breast, while the 
Eastern one has an orange breast. The Hairy Wood- 
pecker, Sap-Sucker and Red-headed Woodpecker are 
usually known by their long bills, but there is a vast differ- 
ence in coloring and habits. The Orioles build entirely 
different nests. The orchari Oriole has a round nest in the 
fork of branches, while the Baltimore Oriole is known as 
the weaver bird, because of its long basket nest. The 
little poem known as the “ Birds’ Trades” gives us a very 
good idea of many of the birds’ habits. 

The colored bird plates cost two cents apiece, the cost of 
the cardboard depends upon the thickness and size. How 
to build a nest, as told by the Magpie, reveals many habits 
of nest-building among the birds. 

The story of the Red-headed Woodpecker is interesting 
alike to old and young and has a real message for us. Mr. 
Woodpecker himself may be cut from drawing paper, colored 
and allowed to occupy an important place upon each neatly 
written paper. This story is found in “Lights to Litera- 
ture,” Second Reader. “Why Robin’s Breast is Red” is 
another interesting story, and can be dramatized both ways; 
that is, using slight conversational remarks and with music. 

“Dictation Exercises” and “ Visualized Sentences” in- 
cluding short statements about Robin, Bluebird, Meadow- 
Lark, and the best known birds, form interesting language 
2 gg give valuable information regarding our feathered 
friends. 


The account of the “Birds of Paradise’ teaches us the 
care of the “Mother Bird”’ while rearing her young and 
the ruthless slaughter of these birds at this time for the 
commercial value of the feathers. The commercial feather 
can be obtained only at the breeding season. 

With the return of the birds comes the awakening of 
nature itself. Our Christian ancestors turned the festival 
of Spring into our Eastertide. Easter was an old Saxon 
goddess of the East, of light and Spring, in honor of whom 
a festival was celebrated in April. Now’ we have the 
greater significance of Easter, the Resurrection of our 
Lord and Saviour. 

Many children are familiar with that beautiful picture 
of the Angel at the Tomb, but few are familiar with the 
story of the Easter lily, how the drops of sacred blood 
became pure white Easter lilies adorning the path from 
the cross to the Tomb. The whiteness of the lily being 
the symbol of purity, the Lily poem seems to belong 
to the Easter season. 

The sweetest thing in my garden, 
On bush or vine or tree 

Is the shining, snow-white lily 
Chat God has sent to me. 


How wise he must be to make it! 
How good to put it here 

For me to watch and care for, 
>o very sweet and dear. 


Phere’s nothing more fair and spotless 
In all the world, | know: 

It is fairer than the moonlight, 
And whiter than the snow. 


I love you, beautiful lily, 
Made of the sun and dew; 

I wish that my heart could always 
Be spotless and pure, like you. 

How we came to have Easter eggs and rabbits, an old-time 
custom followed by the Germans in remembrance of the 
year of famine, and an Easter story of the trees, birds, ani- 
mals and their gift to the children are well adapted to the 
Eastertide season. 

There are sets of ten pictures of trees printed at a small 
cost. These pictures not only give full-sized trees, but 
enlarged leaves and sections of the branches and trunks. 
While it may not be advisable to attempt to study more 
than one or two trees in a given grade, one has the oppor 
tunity of choosing from this list and securing the most 
familiar for a given locality. The story of the “Poplar 
and Mother Nature’s Silver” tells us of the lost silver 
being placed under the leaves of the tree and when Mother 
Nature searches for it the Poplar responds with a “nay,” 
but at last she is caught with the Silver and as a punishment 
must hold up her arms that the world may know what a 
thief she is. Strange to say the Poplars to this day hold 
up the branches close to the trunks of the trees. 

Japan, the land of blossoms, gives us many ideas for the 
sand-table at this season of the year. Last of April or 
early in May branches of apple, peach, plum or cherry 
trees, with well swollen buds, placed in glasses containing 
a little charcoal, will give a wealth of blossoms for the 
Japanese land. , There are many kinds of paper flowers that 
will supply the need, if one understands how to make them 

A small wooden box cut in the shape of a house and 
covered with the bamboo sticks that are around olive oil 
bottles, will answer for a Japanese home. By adding a 
small tea-set, parasols, lanterns, Japanese dolls, cardboard 
jinrikishas and a few Japanese lanterns of wall paper, the 
picture will be complete. Many Japanese articles may 
be secured from the children or from those in the commu- 
nity, who have visited this land. Children will tell about 
this table at home, which will aid the oral work at school. 


Continued on page 255) 
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Moral Lessons for the Morning Talk 


Effie L. Bean 


APRIL 
THouGHT For THE Montu — Politeness 
GOLDEN KEYS 


A bunch of golden keys is mine 

To make each day with gladness shine. 
“*Good-morning” is the golden key 

That unlocks every door for me. 

When evening comes, ‘‘Good-night”’ I say 

And close the door of each glad day 

When at the table, “If you please,” 

I take from off my bunch of keys. 


When friends give anything to me, 

I'll use the little “‘Thank you,” key 
‘Excuse me,”’ “‘ Beg your pardon.” too 
When by mistake some harm I do, 

Or if unkindly harm I've given, 

With ‘‘ Forgive me,”’ I shall be forgiven. 


On a golden ring these keys I'll bind, 
This is its motto, “ Be ye kind.”’ 
I'll often use each golden key ; 
And then a child polite I'll be. 
Hearts, like doors open with eas« 
To very, very little keys. 
And don’t forget that they are thes« 
“T thank you, sir,” and “If vou please."’ — Selected 


Politeness should reach deeper than the surface and 
should not mean something to be put on and taken off to 
suit the occasion. 

Flattery is not politeness, for politeness in its true mean 
ing is sincere. Let us not neglect any opportunities of 
impressing these lessons of politeness upon the children. 
The only way to make politeness a part of us is to let it 
become a habit. As soon as a child can talk, he is old 
enough to say “thank you” and “please.” 

The smallest boy entering the kindergarten is not too 
young to learn to remove his hat within doors or when 
speaking to a lady out-of-doors, whether mother, teacher 
or stranger. 

Too often is politeness held to be for strangers and those 
outside our own homes. This, I am sorry to say, is more 
often the case than not. And where does the fault lie? 
In the majority of cases it is the fault of the home first, 
in not teaching the child better, and second, in not showing 
him through example. 

Our example will do more towards fixing this virtue than 
any amount of abstract talking. It is the continual dropping 
that wears away the stone, and so the continual presentation 
of the same example will wear away the rough unpolished 
edges of our characters. 

A constant presentation of the same idea in varied forms 
in stories, songs and poems will tend towards the same 
result. These stories and poems present right ideals, but 
these ideals are worthless unless they find expression in 
verformance. 
© Action is the real test of the reality of a virtue and unless 
conduct is influenced and improved, the reality of that 
virtue may be questioned. 

Teach the children to be attentive to the wants and needs 
of the aged, infirm and helpless. Teach them patience, 
unselfishness and generosity. Imbue the child with a 
desire to please, to be obliging and well bred. 

Table manners are an important part of this subject and 
should be carefully taught. 

But after all it is very true that: 


Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 


LEO AND THE LAME MAN 


Leo, who was only four years old, was going down town 
with his mother. They were going on a street car 

Leo liked to ride on the cars. He liked to sit at the win. 
dow and watch the people hurrying by. 

When they boarded the car it was almost empty and 
Leo got a good seat next to the window. 

As the car approached town, more and more people got 
on until it was soon full. At the next corner a lame man 
got on and he had hard work standing in the aisle. 

Leo saw him and he whispered something to his mamma, 
who nodded her head. 

Then Leo climbed down from his seat and said, “ Please. 
sir, you may have my seat. It’s a very nice one and I’ 
sit on my mamma’s lap.” 

“Thank you,” said the man as he sat down. Some of 
the passengers on the car clapped their hands! Do you 
know why? 

\ POLITE BOY 


It was vacation time and Harry and Peter were looking 
for work. As they walked along the street, Peter suddenly 
spied a sign in a window across the street which said, * Boy 
WANTED.” 

They saw several boys entering the building. *Let’s 
go over and try,” said Peter. 

So away they went. 

When they entered the office, they found a long line 
of boys waiting their turns. Harry took his place at the 
foot of the line, but Peter pushed his way to the front, and 
pushing another boy out of line, took his place. 

When it came his turn, the man said, “No,” and waved 
him away. 

As Peter passed Harry, on his way out, he said, “Oh, 
come on. No use waiting.” 

“T’ll wait a little longer. It will soon be my turn,” said 
Harry. 

And when it was his turn, the man said, “Yes. Come 
this afternoon at one o'clock.” 

When the boys were all gone, the man’s friend said, 
“How did you select that boy and not any of the others?” 

“Well,” said the man, “I'll tell you. A boy whois togo 
out and solicit orders for me must be neat, obliging and 
polite.” 

“Yes, of course,” said his friend. ‘ But you know nothing 
of this boy. He may be just the opposite.” 

“On the contrary, I know a lot about him. He politely 
awaited his turn, respecting the other boys’ rights, removed 
his hat as he entered, said, “ Yes, sir,” and “No, sir,” held 
his head up and wasn’t afraid to look me squarely in the 
eye. That’s the kind of boy I want and I don’t think I'll 
be disappointed in the one I selected.’’ And he wasn't. 


A QUEER KNIFE 


Roy and Ray were twins, but they were as different as 
different could be. Roy was dark, quick and very rude, 
while Ray was light, slow and very polite. 

On their sixth birthday, which, of course came on the 
same day, they received several presents, each receiving 
the same. Then papa took two small jack-knives from his 
pocket. 

“Here are two knives,” he said, ‘which were given te 
me this morning by an old Chinaman. They came Irom 
China and are supposed to have a strange power. 

“You know the Chinese are a very polite people. W ell, 
there is a story of a king’s son who, strange to say was very 
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rude and ill-mannered. His father was much ashamed 
of him, and after trying everything he could think of, to 
cure his son, he sent for a very wise man who lived in a 
hut in the mountains. 

“The man came, and after talking with the son, gave him 
‘You must carry them, one in each 


these two knives. 
Then he 


pocket,’ he said, ‘and heed well their warnings.’ 
went back to his hut. 

“That day at dinner the son wanted an orange. ‘Give 
me that orange,’ he said. Just then something sharp 
pricked him through his pockets and it kept on until he 
said. ‘Please give me that orange.’ 

“If he came in the house with his cap on the knives 
pierced him until he took it off. 

“If he was rude to anyone they pricked him until he 
apologized. 

“He tried to throw the knives away, but they stuck tight 
to his pockets and he couldn’t pull them out and he was 
ashamed to tell anyone about it. 

“In a few weeks he became the most obliging and polite 
boy in the kingdom and the knives never bothered him 
again. 

“Now the Chinaman tells me these are the very same 
knives. I shall give one to each of you, although I sup- 
pose their strange power is gone now.” 

The boys were delighted and enjoyed telling their friends 
about their queer knives. 

But strange to say, after this, every time Roy said or 
did anything impolite, he was sure his knife pricked him 
and he quickly corrected himself, and it wasn’t long before 
he was just as polite as Ray, but he never told anyone what 
made him change. 

THE TEA PARTY 

Bessie and Mabel were playing with their dolls in Mabel’s 
playhouse. 

When they had set the table with Mabel’s pretty new 
dishes they heard some one coming, and when they looked 
up, there stood Mabel’s mamma with a tray in her hands. 

“I thought you girls would like a tea-party,” she said, 
“and so I brought you a few things.” 

She set the tray down and went away. 

There was cream for the cream pitcher, sugar for the 
sugar bowl, some weak tea for the teapot, and two little 
frosted cakes, some cherries, and a big apple. 

How happy the girls were as they arranged their things 
on the table. 

Mabel cut the apple while Bessie was getting some green 
leaves on which to arrange the cherries. 

Mabel liked apples very much. She didn’t like to give 
Bessie half of the apple, so what do you suppose she 
did? 

She cut quite a large slice out of the middle of the apple 
and put it in her apron pocket to eat after Bessie went home. 
Then she put the two halves of the apple close together 
again. 

“How small the apple looks,” said Bessie, when she came 
back. 

al a 
smaller.” 

After Bessie had gone home, Mabel started to run to the 
house, when she fell down and her piece of apple rolled in 
the sand. 

Mabel picked it up and began to cry. 

Then mamma: came and when she heard about the apple 
she said, “1 am sorry my little girl was so greedy. Do you 
think you were very polite to your company when you tried 
to get the most of everything? Do you think Bessie would 
have treated you that way?” 

“No, mamma,” sobbed Mabel. “I know she wouldn't, 
for one day when she had three cherries, she gave me two, 
and she likes cherries as well as I do apples.”’ 

“Well, Mabel,” said mamma, “I hope you will never be 
so selfish again.” 

And she never was. 


said Mabel. “I guess cutting it makes it look 
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ROVER AND THE TRAMP DOG 

Paul had just brought Rover his dinner of meat and 
potatoes when a poor, shivering, little yellow dog came 
running up wagging his tail. 

Rover looked at him as he began to eat. 

The yellow dog crept closer and closer to the plate and 
pretty soon Rover stepped back and looked at the yellow 
dog, who eagerly began toeat hisdinner. Heate everything 
on the plate while Rover sat and watched him. When he 
was through he wagged his tail and ran off. 

“Well, Rover,” said Paul, “you were a polite dog. I 
never knew dogs were polite before. Now, I’ll bring you 
some more dinner.” And this time Rover ate his dinner 
himself. 

SIR WALTER 
Adapted 


Once upon a time there lived in England a man whose 
name was Walter Raleigh. 

One day he was waiking along a street in London. It 
had rained hard and the street was very muddy and he had 
hard work keeping out of the mud. 

Pretty soon he came to a broad puddle of muddy water 
and was about to jump across, when he saw Elizabeth, the 
Queen of England, on the other side of the puddle. She 
wanted to get across, too. 

Raleigh thought for a moment, and then what do you 
suppose he did? He took off his handsome cloak and 
spread it over the puddle, just like a carpet. 

The Queen walked over it, and didn’t get into the mud 
at all. 

She thanked Walter Raleigh and a few days later sent 
for him. : 

When he went to her palace she made him a knight, and 
he was always called Sir Walter Raleigh after that. 


RALEIGH 


REFERENCES FOR OTHER STORIES 
Little Lord Fauntleroy — Mrs. Burnett 
The Story of Echo sop 
Knights of the Round Table. 
Little Half Chick. 
The Little Boy Who Will Not Say “Please.” 
from Plato by Burt 
A Wonderful Chair. — Browne 


Stories 





Picture Study 
Effie L. Bean 
APRIL 
CHERRY RIPE — Millais 
SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

What do you see in the picture? 
What is the little girl doing? 
On what is she sitting? 
Did she get there herself or did some one put her there? 
How is she dressed? 
What does she wear on her head? 
What has she on her hands? 
How are they different from gloves? 
Did you ever see a pair? 
What kind are these? (Lace.) 
Has this little girl pretty hair? 
How does she wear it? 
What kind of a little girl do you think she is? 
Is she noisy or boisterous? 
What do you see beside her at the left of the picture? 
On what are they resting? 
What kind of a leaf do you think it is? 
Are the cherries ripe? 
Do you think she picked them herself? 
Who gave them to her? 
Why doesn’t she eat them? 
Is she waiting for some one to come and share them? 
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Is that a polite thing to do? 

Under what is she sitting? 

What season is it? 

Why do you think so? 

At what time of year do cherries ripen? 

Name all the things that tell you this is an out-of-door 
picture. — : Py: 

What time of day is it? 

Is the sun shining? 

What name would you give to this picture? 

Give correct name. 

Why is this a good name? 

Do you think this little girl has red lips like ripe cherries? 

Is this her best dress? 

Will she be careful of it? 

Does this picture show action or repose? 

Why is the little girl so still? 

Is she at home or do you think she is visiting? 

Why do you think so? 

Do you think she likes cherries? 

Do you like them? 

What is the artist’s name. 

Do you think Millais loved children? 

Did he paint other children? 

Do you like this picture? Why? 

What part do you like best? Why? 


OTHER Goop PICTURES FOR STUDY 
The Balloon — Dupre. 
Kiss Me Holmes. 
Can’t You Talk? Holmes. 
Girl With Muff Le Brun. 
The Angelus — Millet. 


Feeding Her Birds Millet. 


Glad Easter-tide 
Rachel Weston 


When I was a little girl, there was always great saving 
of egg shells at this time, followed by an orgy of coloring 
and decorating the treasures. Boiling water poured over 
onion skins would give the required tint on which to paint 
a slant-eyed Chinaman who gaily swung from a shoestring 
pigtail. Little painted faces peeped from roses and sweet 
peas made from tissue paper, and small white egg shell 
ladies wore most elaborate Greenaway hats. Fairy cradles 
were snipped from shells and given paper rockers and trap- 
pings. Festoons of the gayest possible eggs dyed with red 
and purple inks, onion skins and gold paint were a joy 
to behold and possess. 

Such activities would be impracticable in a schoolroom, 
but more enduring and quite likable Easter eggs may be 
fashioned from paper and made gay with pencils or water- 
colors. Use paper as stiff as will bend easily and cut the 
egg shape double to make a folder, leaving a space on one 
side uncut to fold on. The outside of the egg may be 
painted in flat or shaded wash, or in bands of color. Do not 
use too much water or the paper will curl. Pencils are 
satisfactory, but care must be taken that great fervor does 
not cause the artists to dig right into the paper. 

The designs are to be hektographed on the inside of the 
folder egg and colored by the children. 

The Mayflowers should be tinted with pink; have brown 
stems and dull green leaves. The happiness birds are blue 
with rusty breasts. 

The light yellow chicken is seen against a background of 
green. The violets are in a green basket tied with a yellow 
bow. The other designs suggest their own coloring. As 
the eggs are finished it is pleasant to keep them in a little 
basket, the nicest I know being the k nd figs come in, 
because it is so like a nest. 

_ The postcard designs are to be colored as the artist’s 
lancy dictates. Personally I have a fondness for pink 
parasols. 
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Table Stories 


Mignon Martineau 


Each month has an individual attraction, but April, with 
its circus of clean, well-starched clowns and rested animals, 
touches a very deep spot in the heart of every boy and girl. 

Previously we have dealt with a certain country, but a 
circus — why, that means the world! Therefore, our Table 
Story is a far-reaching one. 

To tell the class point blank they are to construct a circus 
is rather like touching a match to a torpedo cracker, yet, 
I believe we shall do it this once. 

The “smoke” will soon clear away and your pupils will 
be alive with a keen interest ready to work with heart and 
hand. 

At mention of each animal let any pupil tell what he knows 
about it —its native country, habits, etc. 

A geography lesson correlated with animals can be turned 
into an exciting tale of the jungle. 

A writing lesson composed of short, crisp sentences about 
each animal and his home has a two-fold value. 

Undoubtedly no topic will arouse so much enthusiasm 
in original story writing as the wild animals found in this 
circus. 


Lesson | 

The sky is just a plain color lesson, use wet method and 
plenty of clean color. There will be time to work in back 
ground shrubbery and trees. Cut out and add supports 


Lesson II 

Start animal drawing. Usual time-saving method of 
assigning certain animals to certain rows is almost necessary 
From large drawings on board or pictures passed out have 
animals sketched in lightly, then worked on until reasonably 
good results are obtained. Pass clean paper and have final 
sketch made and colored. Cut and add supports. If possi 
ble, work in a lesson for making clay animals, which you 
may prefer to use. 


Lesson III 

Wagon is side table work. 
and side, then trace four sides. 
and tongue. 
this. 

Rest of class sketch clowns in various positions. 
add supports. 


Make pattern for one end 
Add top, bottom, wheels 
Boys will need little or no attention in making 


Cut and 


Lesson IV 

Tent is side table work. Use muslin, little poles and 
cord. Have it set up on table to be used for story to avoid 
disaster in moving it later. 

Remainder of class will have some furnishing work to do 
on animals and shrubbery. When every sign of work is 
cleared away have scene put together. Then take 
minutes for general review of history of each animal. 


few 


Note These Stories are not intended to cover a drawing course 
Their aim is to arouse interest and broaden knowledge through corre 
lation with other subjects. 


An Arbor Day Tree 


Dear little tree that we plant to-day, 

What will you be when we’re old and gray? 
“The savings bank of the squirrel and mouse, 

For robin and wren an apartment house, 

The dressing-room for the butterfly’s ball, 

The locust’s and katydid’s concert hall, 

The school-boy’s ladder in pleasant June, 

The school-girl’s tent in the July noon, 

And my leaves shall whisper them merrily 

A tale of the children who planted me!” 

— The Youth’s Companion 
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Puck’ is dressed in night clothes. The fairy’s wings are triangular pieces of cl —~ Lemay A at the shoulders and to th 
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The Athenians in this play ar 
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The ee iieeatiniien Celebration 


Madge Anderson 


AE most fitting way to commemorate the three 


hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s death — 


or rather, what is more to be celebrated, his three 


hundred fifty-second birthday — is to act his plays. 
Talk about Shakespeare’s life is meaningless to children. 
And indeed his life, in spite of the glamor we have thrown 
about our meagre knowledge of it, was not dist nguished 
from the ordinary. In it there were no great important 
decisions, no heroic sacrifices, no valorous deeds such as 
there are in the lives of statesmen and great generals — 
only the superior quality of his work which makes it live 
forever. 

How can the plays of Shakespeare be made to, ive for 
children? Not in the language of Shakespeare, truly; 
but tripped of the elaborate dress of his verse and trans- 
lated nto child language the stories of his plays are not 
very different from the we l-known Greek myths or from 
famiiar fairy tales Here you will find the prince and 
princess, the cruel father, and the course of true love never 
running smooth, kind fairies, who help, like the elves in 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the good magician 

‘The Tempest,” and wicked spirits who harm, like the 
witches in “Macbeth.” The cruelty of Lear’s ungrateful 
daughters, the sad consequence of Leontes’ rage in “A 
Winter’s Tale,’ the banishme the rightful ruler in 
“The Tempest” and “As You Like It” are f imiliar situations, 
often foun dit 1 old tales. The stories of the historical plays, 
full of fighting and rustling with event as they are, will 

i 


1 
h 





pt ease the older children, especially the boys. There is 
istory and biography and a good tale in every one of these 
ol ys; ind the plots are all in the catalogue of childish 
u inding 
The stories of the Plays can be found in Lamb’s “Tales 
from Sha! oneute” ind in “Tales from Shakespeare” by 
Harts m S. Morris; but as these books are written for 


( Idren, t the “Shakespeare Story Book” by Mary 
Mu ‘Le d and “Shakespeare Storie by M: iry Seymour 


will be more helpful to teachers of the primary grades, 
though even these torie will have to be sir npli fied for 
hildren. The o difficulty in telling Shakespeare’s 


tories results from the fact that the plays are made up 


f several interweaving plots which, to be vivid for children, 
must be told separately. For instance, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” contains three stories in one; first, the 
story of the two young lovers, Hermia and Lysander, whose 
happiness was op pose 6 | tag the young lady’s father, and 


of how the elf Puck made the matter worse with his mis- 


chief; second, the story of the quarrel between Oberon, 
king of the fairies, and Titania, his queen, and of the joke 
that Oberon played on Titania by making her fall in love 
with Bottom, dressed in a donkey s head; and third, the 
story of Theseus’ wedding celebration and how the artisans 
planned to act a play in his honor. The stories are named 
here in the order of their importance, but when they are 
told, the story of the fairies must come first so the children 
will understand the misadventures of the lovers and the 
strange experience that made Bottom, spoil the rehearsal. 

Now when this story is dramatized “by the children, 
they must tell first the time and the place. The fairies 
can be the setting and tell that they are in a wood near 
Athens as they flutter about the stage and hide behind the 
trees listening co the woes of mortals. Next all the troubles 
should be explained. Theseus, Duke of Athens, bids the 
master of ceremonies to urge all his subjects to —_ rate 
his wedding day. Then Egeus complains that his daughter 
Hermia refuses to marry Demetrius, the suitor he * se- 
lected for her, and loves Lysander. The Duke orders the 
maiden to obey her father and the lovers plan to meet in 
the wood at night and run away. Some poor artisans talk 
of giving a play for the Duke’s wedding day. They decide 
to act the play of Pyramus and Thisbe and have difficulty 
in assigning the parts, because Bottom wants to act them 
all. Oberon, king of the fairies, and Titania, the queen, 
quarrel for the possession of a changeling child. 

Now all the troubles are shown, let the consequences fol 
low. The rustic players hold a rehearsal. Puck disguises 
3ottom with an ass’s head, which frightens the actors 
King Oberon, wishing to help the young lovers, bids Puck 
squeeze the juice of the plant called love-in-idleness into 
the eyes of Demetrius to make him love the first maiden 
he sees, so that he will cease to love Hermia and instead 


love oy a, who loves him. Then when Titania has gone 
to sleep, Oberon takes his revenge yy dropping some of the 

at ft ywer into her eyes. And whe . she wakes, w] oes 
she see first, but Bottom, whom p uck has covered with an 
as head! When the two maidens and the two youths are 
asleep in the forest, Puck, making a mistake, pours the 
magic drops into the eyes of Lysander, who falls i ve 
with Helena, when awaking he sees her first. Then to correct 


his mistake, Puck puts the drops into the eyes of the sleep- 
ing Demetrius and brings Helena for him to see first. 
Secause of this magic flower, both suitors then love Helena 
instead of Hermia and the misunderstanding is complete. 

Now. the happy ending should be prepared 
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creates a storm and Puck misleads the lovers until they are 
tired from wandering and fall asleep. He has arranged 
them so that when they wake, Demetrius will see Helena 
and Lysander Hermia. Then he drops the magic flower 
into the eyes of both youths. When they awake, all is well, 
for as Demetrius now loves Helena, Egeus cannot compel 
Hermia to marry him, and the young folks all are happy. 

From all the entertainments that have been planned, 
Theseus chooses to hear the play of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
And so the poor workingmen act their play. 

Now the order of these events as the children would act 
the stories, is episode for episode, almost the same as the 
order in the play. But this result is not surprising, when 
we remember that the medieval plays, which were the 
seed of the plant that flowered in Shakespeare’s dramas, 
were merely fairy tales or legends acted for a comparatively 
childish people who could not read them. 

The illustrations showing how “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” may be acted by children, the story of “ A Winter’s 
Tale” for pantomime, a dramatization of the main story 
of Richard II, and puppet tableaux of “The Tempest” 
are merely suggestions of ways in which children can be 
guided to Shakespeare. Any one of these plays might be 
studied in any one of these ways. The play of “ Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe,” in ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Act V, Scene I, is easily learned and with very little chang- 
ing can be presented by children. Acting this play is good 
fun for the boys who do not care to be fairies. 

In acting Shakespeare stories the informal school-room 
platform is a distinct advantage. It is much more like 
the Elizabethan stage than is the three-sided stage of our 
modern theatre. In Shakespeare’s day there was never 
any dropping of the curtain on death scenes or on arti- 
ficially posed tableaux, for there was no curtain to drop. 
At the end of the play the dead were carried off and the 
living walked off the stage just as they must make their 
exit from the open school-room platform. 

The absence of the curtain provides the children with 
occupation in bringing chairs, tables, and feasts, and pro- 
viding make-shifts for the elaborate properties of Shakes 
peare’s time. 

Shakespeare’s plays have this advantage for school-room 
presentation: they were written to be played without scen- 
ery other than that imagination, which can transform 
speech like ‘ Look how the floor of heaven is thick inlaid 
with patines of bright gold,” into a setting of starry night. 
So when the children say, “Let’s go into the house,” and 
then walk across the stage, and come back and pretend they 
are in the house by saying, “Shut the door and keep the cold 
outside,” they are acting as Shakespearean plays were 
meant to be acted. For the storms of “King Lear”’ or 
“The Tempest” childish pretence can go even farther than 
this, the children can personify the storms by acting the 
parts of the Wind and the Rain. 

No one need fear that early acquaintance with the 
stories will spoil the plays for the children in later years. 
Early knowledge of the Bible stories has never kept any- 
one from reading the good book. Children are more likely 
to read the plays later, if they like the stories early; and 
even when the newness of the plots is worn off, there is 
enough left to enjoy, for the magnificent verse and the 
marvelous insight into human nature will still be undis- 
covered. 

If the Shakespearean revival of this year results in bring- 
ing the plays closer to the people of our day, even in making 
the stories of our greatest poet’s work as familiar to our 
children as are the stories of the great literature of languages 
other than our own, then indeed it will be worth while, 
lor none who know the plays of Shakespeare can fail to 
appreciate their qualities, or to agree with Charles and Mary 
Lamb, who said that above all others his plays are “en 
richers of the fancy, strengtheners of virtue, a withdrawing 
trom all selfish and mercenary thoughts, a lesson of all sweet 
and honorable thoughts and actions; to teach courtesy, 
benignity, generosity, humanity; for of examples teaching 
these virtues his pages are full. ” 
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A Winter’s Tale 


During the telling of this story, the children act the 

events in pantomime, as the illustrations show. 
Part | In SICILY 

Once upon a time there lived two kings who loved each 
other as if they were brothers. And indeed they might 
almost have been brothers, so closely had they lived to- 
gether in childhood, playing at games with each other, or 
going to school each with an arm about the other’s shoulder, 
or studying from the same book. 

Now when the two friends were grown up, each one had 
a kingdom to rule. Leontes became king of Sicily and 
Polixenes king of a far off country called Bohemia. And 
after many years Polixenes came to Sicily to visit his old 
friend Leontes and then what a time they had reminding 
each other of the happy days of their boyhood. So the 
summer passed and the autumn and winter. Polixenes 
was having such a good time that he hated to go home 
and even if he wanted to go, Leontes would not have let 
him. 

But when the spring had come, a messenger arrived from 
Bohemia and told Polixenes that all was not well in his king 
dom. And indeed it was no wonder, with the king away so 
long. So Polixenes said good-bye to his good friend, King 
Leontes. But would not listen to Polixenes’ 
good-bye. He was so happy with his boyhood friend he 
wanted him to stay. Polixenes said No, he must go. Well 
then, wouldn’t he stay another month? begged Leontes. 
No, he could not do that. Well then, another week. No, 
no, he could not, and that was all there was about it. 

Meanwhile Leontes’ wife, the Queen Hermione, stood by 
and said not a word. So Leontes turned to her and asked, 
“Why do you not say anything? He must think you do 
not want him to stay.” Hermione had kept silent because 
she knew Polixenes felt that he ought to go, but now she 
said, “Do stay! Both my husband and I want you to.” 
Polixenes had not wanted to go, though he felt he must, 
and when two instead of one begged him he promised to stay 
just one more week. 

Now Leontes loved his old friend; but as he Was a king, 
he was used to having everyone do just what he said. So it 
hurt his feelings to have Polixenes refuse him. He thought 
perhaps that Polixenes had really wanted to go away from 
him and did not love him as much as he loved Polixenes. 
And when he remembered that his friend had seemed more 
willing to stay for Hermione’s asking than for his own, that 
hurt his feelings too. He decided that Polixenes must love 
Hermione more than he did him and soon he had made 
himself believe that Hermione too loved Polixenes better 
than she did her own husband Leontes. Of course he was 
very silly; but that was what he thought, and so he wouldn't 
even speak to Polixenes when he met him in the hall. 
Now one bad thought soon leads to another and one day 
he asked one of his lords, named Camillo, to poison Polixenes. 

Camillo saw how foolish the king was, and tried to make 
him change his mind. When he found that he couldn't 
move Leontes, he said, “If you will promise to treat the 
queen well, I will take Polixenes out of your way. Yes 
Leontes would promise that, if only he could get rid of 
Polixenes. Now Camillo was a good man and he had no 
mind to poison Polixenes, whom he knew had never done 
any wrong. So he went to Polixenes and warned him that 
the king was planning to kill him. And together the two, 
Polixenes and Camillo, went away to Bohemia before the 
week was over. 

But bad thoughts lead to bad deeds. And no sooner 
was Camillo gone than the king Leontes forgot his promise 
and became very cruel to his true wife, Hermione, who had 
never done any wrong, but only tried to please him. He 
put her into prison and would not even see her. 

Now Hermione had a good friend, named Paulina. 
This woman tried to make the king see how wicked he had 
been. And to soften his hard heart, she took the little 


Leontes 
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baby girl which had been born to Hermione in prison and 
laid the child before its father, the king. “This is your 
baby,” she said. “Hermione is its mother. Free the 
mother for the sake of the child!” Everyone else in the 
court felt very sorry for the poor little baby and for its 
unhappy mother in prison. But that wicked, wicked king 
ordered Paulina’s husband to carry the baby girl away to 
some far country and leave it in the woods to die. For he 
said, “The child might grow up to be like its mother, and so 
it had better be killed.” 

And when they told the Queen Hermione what was to 
be done with her poor little baby, she fell to the floor in a 
swoon and was carried back to prison. And soon word came 
that she had died of grief. Then when all the harm was 
done, a messenger came from Delphi from the oracle that 
always speaks the truth. And the messenger said, “Oh, 
King Leontes, this is what the oracle has said: ‘Hermione 
is true. Leontes is a tyrant and he shall live without an 
heir and never again be happy, until that which is lost be 
found!’” 

That which was lost was of course the baby princess. 
And now the wicked Leontes saw his sins and began to be 
sorry for them, when it was too late. 


Part Il — IN BoHEMIA 


Now in a far off country called Bohemia, there lived a 
shepherd and one day he was tending his sheep in the wood 
and he saw a queer looking bundle on the ground. He 
picked it up and found it was a little baby girl. You know 
who it was. It was the little princess, daughter of Leontes 
and Hermione. She had been left there by her father’s 
order. But of course the shepherd did not know that, 
though he knew the baby was rich by the fine clothes she 
wore and the gold and jewels he found in the bundle. The 
shepherd was a kind man, so he took the little girl home 
with him, and named her Perdita, and took care of her 
just as if she were his own child. And so she grew up. 

Now the king of that country was Polixenes. You 
remember when he was visiting Leontes in Sicily. Well, 
Polixenes had a son named Prince Florizel. And one day 
when Florizel was hunting in the wood, he saw Perdita. 
And of course he fell in love with her. So he came to see 
her every day. But he never told her or her father that 
he was a prince. 

Polixenes noticed that his son went hunting very often 
and soon he heard tales of the pretty shepherdess. Then 
he and Camillo — you remember Camillo, who saved the 
life of Polixenes when Leontes wanted to kill him —he and 


Camillo dressed like countrymen and went to the cottage 
of the shepherd to find out what the prince Florizel was 
doing. 

It was the time of the sheep-shearing, the time when all 
the shepherds brought their flocks to the river and washed 
the sheep’s long hair and cut it for wool to make cloth. 
And when the shearing was done the shepherds always had 
a feast and dancing. This was the time that Polixenes and 
Camillo came to see the maiden whom the young prince 
loved. They watched the merry crowd, the pretty girls 
with garlands of flowers, the shepherds dancing with their 
crooks trimmed with wreaths, and the peddler singing his 
song: 

“Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Cypress black as e’er a crow, 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses! 
Come buy of me, come buy, come buy, 
Buy lads, or else your lasses cry, 
Come buy!” 


And they saw the shepherds crowd around the pedler to 
buy pretty gifts for the maidens. And of course Florizel 
gave what he bought to Perdita. Then the prince asked 
the shepherd, whom he thought was Perdita’s father, if 
they might not be married that very day at the sheep 
shearing. When he heard this, King Leontes became very 
angry, and throwing off his disguise, he ordered his son to 
go back to the court. 

“Never speak to this girl again!” he said, and he threat- 
ened to punish the shepherd and Perdita, if ever she looked 
at Florizel again. 

“For,” he said, “a king’s son must marry a princess and 
this girl is only a shepherdess.”’ 

“Tf she is not a princess now, she will be one when she is 
married to a prince,” said Florizel, “and no princess in all 
the world could be as sweet as she is.” And he would not 
give up his pretty Perdita. 

Then Florizel decided to run away with Perdita and so 
that he might not be caught, he persuaded the peddler to 
change clothes with him. You may be sure the ragged 
peddler was glad enough to trade with him! And off went 
Florizel and Perdita to be married. And after them went 
Leontes and Camillo to prevent the marriage. And after 
them went the shepherd and his son to tell the king the 
story of the baby they had found in the woods, so that 
Polixenes would know that it was no common shepherd's 
daughter whom his son had married. And soon they all 
came to Sicily. 
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So they all came to Sicily to the palace of the king, 
Leontes. 

And Florizel begged Leontes to let him marry Perdita 
and live in Sicily. But Polixenes said no, his son must 
not marry a shepherd’s daughter. 

And then the shepherd told how he had found the baby 
Perdita in the woods and showed the jewels she had worn. 
Then when he saw the jewels, Leontes knew — you know 
what — that Perdita was his own daughter and that at 
last the lost was found. 

How delighted Perdita was to find that she was a prin 
cess and that she would not bring trouble to Florizel when 
she married him. 

And everyone said that Perdita was truly the princess 
for did she not look exactly like her mother, the beautiful 
Queen Hermione, who died sixteen years ago? 

“Oh, if only your mother were here to see you, how happy 
we would be!” said Leontes, for you may be sure he had 
grown kinder in all these years. “Oh, if only I could see 
my mother,” said Perdita, “then I should be perfectly 
happy!” 

Then Paulina, the good friend of Hermione, who had 
first shown the baby Perdita to the king, said she had at her 
house a statue of Hermione. It was the very image of 
the dead queen and she invited the king and Perdita to 
come and see it. 

When the curtain was drawn from the statue, the king 
could scarcely believe his eyes, the image was so like his 
own Hermione. But Perdita dropped on her knees in 
front of the statue and cried, “My mother!” and then the 
statue moved. 

It was no statue at all. It was Hermione herself. She 
had not died that day so many years ago, but only swooned. 
Paulina had kept her at her own house to save her from 
the cruel king, and had not let him see the queen until 
now when she knew he was truly sorry for his wicked deeds. 

So the oracle came true. The lost was found and Leontes 
became happy again. And they all lived happily ever 
afterwards: the king, Leontes, with his true wife, Hermione, 
and with his good friend, Polixenes; and the young lovers, 
Florizel and Perdita. 

And this is the happy ending of ““A Winter’s Tale.” 


SicILyY AGAIN 





Notice to Contributors 


Photographs submitted for publication should be clear 
and sharp, and printed on dull finished paper that will per- 
mit retouching with water-color wash. Drawings should 
he made with black ink on white paper. 


An April Day 
A SHAKESPEARE PAGEANT 


This little Play or Pageant is arranged wholly of bits from Shakes- 
peare. As a whole, it may be too difficult for the smallest children 
but parts of it, such as the Acrostic “April” — and the Flower 
Exercises, are complete in themselves and may be given separately by 
the little folks, if so desired. Or, a few older children from higher 
grades may help in giving it. And it will prove especially well adapted 
for a country school, where there are children of different ages. 

Precede it by taiks on Shakespeare, the reason why 1916 especially 
remembers him, and the meaning of a few unusual words. 

An older girl, who can help the little ones if they need help, is chosen 
as April; the smallest five are the April Days; little folks are Flowers 
and Birds; older ones are Trees. There may be some little ones 
as Stars, if desired, or, if not, April may give the parts assigned Stars 
in the exercise. Give it in any way you like, but give if in memory 
of our Shakespeare who has given us so much.) 


A prilis seated on small green-covered bench in center of stage. Out- 
ide, Birds begin to twitter and sing and call.) 
A pril (listening, face turned toward the east) 
Hark, the lark at heaven’s gate sings! (Cymbeline) 
The lark the herald of the morn. (Romeo and Juliet) 
The gray-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night. (Romeo and 
Juliet) 
The morn in russet mantle clad. 
The sweet birds - 


(Hamlet) 
oh how they sing! (Winter’s Tale) 
Birds (flitting gayly in with bird-motions) 


All When birds do sing, hey ding, a ding, ding! (As You Like It) 


Larks Merry larks are ploughman’s clocks. (Love’s Labor Lost) 
Thrush The throstle with his note so true. 

(Midsummer Night’s Dream) 
Wren The wren with little quill. (Midsummer Night’s Dream) 


Swallow True hope is swift and flies with swallows’ wings. 
(King Richard II) 
A merry heart goes all the way, 
Your sad tires in a mile—a! (Winter's Tale) 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing. (Coriolanus) 
But flies an eagle flight bold and forth on, 
Leaving no track behind. (Timon of Athens) 


Robin 


Eagle (1) 
Eagle (2) 


A pril Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 


(Romeo and Juliet) 


A pril Days (trip in, and with pretty letters make acrostic — Apri.) 


1 Alittle month. (Hamlet) 

2 Proud April dressed in all his trim. (Sonnets) 

3 Rain, it raineth every day. (Twelfth Night) 

4 I scent the morning air; and hear (Hamlet) 

5 Little birds that tune their morning’s joy. 

— Slightly ada pted 

All Apri. — the sweet of the year! (Winter's Tale) 
April The uncertain glory of an Apri! Day 


Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 


(Continued on page 256) 
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When Daisies Pied 


W. Shakespeare (Love’s Labor Lost) Thomas Augustine Arne 


Allegretto. (1710-1778) , 





Fine. 






When dai - sies pied and 
When shepherds pipe on 


Fine. 


vio-lets blue And - dy smocks all - ver white, And cuc-koo buds of 
oat-enstraws,And mer - ry larks are plough-mensclocks,And tur-tles pair, and 
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yel -lowhue, Dopaint the mea-dows with de-light, 
rooks,anddaws, And maid-ensbleachtheir sum-mer frocks. 


The cuc-koo,then on ev’-rytree Hails the sweet spring, 


hails the sweet spring, 


a - 


hails the sweet spring, for thus sings he, Cuc-koo, 


(imitate the voice) 


cuc-koo, cuc-koo, cuc-koo, cuc-koo. 


Oh, happy sound, Oh, hap - py sound, while ech-o ans - wers 


far a-round, while ech- o ans-wers far 
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Folk Dancing for Primary Grades 


Lida Siboni Hanson 








THE FINAL CLAP 
(Danish) 


Gentlemen form big circle, facing outward, ladies opposite 
their partners and facing them, thus forming another 
circle. Hands on hips. 

Balance step, lady beginning with right, gentleman with 
left foot (1). The same with other foot (2); 3 like 1; 
4 like 2. Hook right arm, once round with two polka stets 
(5, 6), stamp three times, lady beginning with right, gentle- 
man with left (7,8). Clap own hands three times (9, 10); 
stamp three times, lady with right, gentleman with left 
foot (11, 12); 13-16 like 5-8. Gentlemen go quickly to 
the right so as to dance with next lady next time. The 
dance is repeated until original partners again are opposite 
each other. It is generally the last dance of the evening. 
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The Final Clap ex 





SLAPPING 
(German, from G. Meyer: Volkstanze) 


Position in big circle as in the above dance. Hands on 








hips. 
pitt ae ne Wee Gentleman strikes hands against knees, claps own hands 
Slapping and raises first finger of right hand as in warning. Lady 


The Final Clap 
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Slapping 
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the same, except striking her skirt lightly instead of knees Repeat (5-8). 
(1). The same, except raising first finger of left hand in- All dance very quickly round in circle with sliding ste] 
stead of right (2). The same, except clapping right hands, (9-12). Repeat (9-12). At the end ladies go on with two 
then left hands, instead of raising finger (3). The same, more sliding steps, stopping in front of next gentleman, 
except clapping both hands instead of raising finger (4). with whom they dance next time. 
Is on 
Under the green hedges after the snow, 
ands 


Lady ma There do the dear little violets grow. 
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“* Such whispering to and fro” 


Poem Studies for Children 
Harriet S. Wardell 
A LAUGHING CHORUS, 


Oh, such a commotion under the ground 
When March called, “Ho, there! ho!” 

Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whispering to and fro; 

And, “Are you ready?” the Snowdrop asked, 
“Tis time to start, you know.” 

“Almost, my dear,”’ the Scilla replied; 

“Dll follow as soon as you go.” 

Then “Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 

From the millions of flowers under the ground — 
Yes — millions — beginning to grow. 


“T’ll promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said, 
“When I hear the bluebirds sing.” 
And straight thereafter, Narcissus cried, 
“My silver and gold I’ll bring.” 
“And ere they are dulled,”’ another spoke, 
“The Hyacinth bells shall ring.” 
And the Violet only murmured, “I’m here,” 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 
Then “Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 
From the millions of flowers under the ground — 
Yes — millions — beginning to grow. — Selected, 


Poem studies for children, like pictures or music or danc- 
ing for children, must be related to the experience of the 
individual child as much as possible for the best results. 
We can lead a child to adapt and later to express only that 
much of the subject we present as he is able to combine 
with the other related experiences he has had. 

In a class where children of refined and cultured parentage 
rub shoulders with children of coarse or mean parentage it 
is difficult to select a poem, song, or story to suit the needs 
of all the children, and it is most difficult to present a poem, 
for instance, in a manner that will appeal to all the class. 

So much depends upon first impressions that it is well 
to make sure that the most essential details are well worked 
out in advance. The poem for this month requires a 
definite setting or atmosphere, and the first study of the 
selection should not be made until this setting or mood 
is established in pupils and teacher alike. To change some 
words of Robert Louis Stevenson’s a little, the poem should 
be presented at a time when “children are resting and happy 
and good.” And we all know from experience that me- 
chanical features such as ventilation, light, and freedom 
from distracting noises are important. 
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“ Yes — millions — beginning to grow 


INTRODUCTION 

The poem for this study should be introduced by a story 
—a bright nature lesson with Spring as a general subject 
and the Signs of Spring as sub-topics, the whole to be sup- 
plemented and built up by observations and the relation 
of experiences from as many pupils and for as long a time 
as interest is alive. 

The next step, that of relating the poem to the experiences 
of the child, is one that requires delicate handling. The 
introductory story should furnish a connecting link between 
the poem and the talks and observations on the spring 
awakening that have been given before; and the connec 
tion between the actual experiences of the children in ob 
serving nature and the things described in the poem should 
be clearly shown. A study of the individual child will lead 
to the establishment of closer and more vital relations no 
rule for which can be laid down by one outside. 

The wise teacher will leave much of the application of 
the poem as well as plans for the enjoyment of the finished 
work in a rather unformed state. It is true, even of little 
children that 

Each for the joy of working, 
And each, in his separate star. 
Will draw the thing as he sees It 
For the God of things as they Are. 


GENERAL OUTLINE 

Read or recite the poem to the children in a bright, enter- 
taining manner. “Make good gestures at appropriate 
places — be sharp and clear in this feature. 

Teach the poem in couplets. 

Show natural flowers or good pictures and allow close 
examination by individuals. 

Explain “chorus.” 


SUGGESTIONS 

Tone Keep the tone low in pitch to allow for contrast 
in accented words and phrases. The usual conversational 
tone, neither strained nor suppressed, should be adopted. 
Teach children to send or place the voice so as to fill the 
spaces of the room — this is more easily done than one would 
suppose. 

Time Do not drag the time of the poem. When the 
children have mastered the words, the poem should be re- 
cited briskly and with frequent accenting of important words. 
An air of suppressed excitement indicative of hurried “get- 
ting ready” should pervade the poem. 

Facial expression and tone should be happy and bright 
or even gay. 
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“J’}] promise my blossoms,” the crocus said, “When I hear the bluebirds sing” 


Note Naturally serious or shy children should never be forced to 
appear gay or joyous if they are self-conscious or otherwise unnatural 
in the process. Heaviness and unresponsiveness must be conquered 
slowly and most often through the child’s desire to imitate. 


Gestures All the necessary gestures are illustrated. Ex- 
pression in this study should come through voice and facial 
expression rather than through many gestures. 


A New Device for Phonic Work 


M. B. Grubb 


(Book rights reserved) 





HE majority of children 
like to make or hear 
jingles and they enjoy 
printing pictures with 
sticks. Both of the pleasures HI 
are combined in the following 
exercises which were devised | \ 
to fix the short sounds of the 
vowels a, e, i, o and u. 
Action words were used in- 
stead of name words. They 
are more easily illustrated and 


IN VV 
I 
I\ 
A, 
at 


they may be made more inter- | J\ 
esting, as the child can drama- ! 

tize the word before he makes 

the illustration. ’ 


Clap, clap, clap, 4 
Then rap, rap, rap. 7 


7 
J \ 2 


Séll, séll, sell, 
Séll the béll. 


Skip, skip, skip, e 7 
Then dip, dip, dip. / ~ Ns \ 
A i) / | 

Hop, hdp, hdp, |i r IN 
Now stip, stdp, stdp. 1 i 
Rin, rin, rin, a J 

Oh, what fiin! *. 

Either water-color, dyes or _ 


ink may be used with the 
sticks for the printing of the 
illustrations. if 
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“My silver and gold I’ll bring” 


Games for First Grade Phonics 
Stella E. Fuller 
MUSH POT 

This may be played with as many as twenty children. 
Sight word drill cards are used, the teacher holding the pack 
in front of her, taking a card from the back of the pack and 
placing it in front. The children remain in their seats, one 
corner of the room being chosen for the mush pot. The 
Teacher quickly places card in front of the pack and calls 
the child’s name. If he answers correct ly, she repeats this 
operation as quickly as possible. If the child fails, he goes 
into the mush pot. When the next card is turned and a child 
called on, if the one in the mush pot can name the card first, 
he is out and the one called on is inthe mush pot. If they 
both answer simultaneously, the one called on is allowed to 
remain in his seat, and the one in the mush pot may go to his 
seat. The game continues for ten minutes, or any length 
of time the teacher may decide on, and at the end of the 
period the names of those in the mush pot are put on the 
board in a mush pot drawn there. At the end of the month 
all the children whose names are not in the mush pot re- 
ceive an honor card with their name and the words “ Mush 
Pot Game” and one gold star on it. In this game, the drill 
may be very rapid, as a quick answer is what determines 
who shall remain out of the mush pot. 

Another game consists of choosing sides, about five or 
six on a side, the children standing in two rows in front of 
the teacher. The same method of using the cards prevails. 
The teacher calls on a child from one side and then one from 
theother. If the child called on cannot answer, the teacher 
says “‘hands,” and the one raising his hand first is called 
on. The child giving the correct word receives the card. 
When the whole pack has been dealt out in this manner, the 
child holding the largest number of cards has his name and 
the number of cards he holds put on the board. Then one 
child from each side counts the cards on his side, and the 
side holding the largest number of cards wins. The scores 
are kept track of for the month, and at the end of the 
month the rows or classes having the two highest scores 
play together and the row winning is the champion row 
of the room. This drill also requires quickness and brings 
in the number work in counting. 

A stack of clean, white blotters often proves very useful 
in the school-room. They may be torn or cut out into 
small sections and used instead of a paint rag for cleaning 
paint brushes and desks after painting class. 

In case of a nose bleed, one may be folded double and 
saturated with cold water and applied to the back of the 
neck, and a small piece may be folded, saturated with cold 
water, placed under the upper lip. This is a quick remedy, 
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Teaching by Means of Games 


Easter Bunny and Mother Hen 
A NEW EASTER GAME 


Carrie Williams 


Two children are chosen from among the players. One is the Easter 
Bunny and the other is Mother Hen. The remaining children are 
eggs. The eggs make a nest by joining hands and forming a circle 
around Mother Hen. Then Mother Hen, whispering so that no one 
will overhear, gives each egg a color name, “Red, blue, pink, white, 
etc.” When they are all named, the Easter Bunny comes. 


Easter Bunny (going through the motions of ringing a bell) 
Ding-a-ling. 

Mother Hen Who is there? 

Easter Bunny The Easter Bunny. Have you any 
Easter eggs for my basket, Mother Hen? 

Mother Hen Yes, every shade of red, blue, yellow, and 
green. The brightest, prettiest eggs I have ever seen. 
What color would you like? 

Easter Bunny (choosing a color) Pink. 


Immediately the pink egg runs and the Easter Bunny tries to catch 
it. If it is caught, the egg is put into the Easter Bunny’s basket, that 
is, stands a short distance from the nest. If the egg succeeds in reach- 
ing its place in the nest after running around the nest twice, Mother 
Hen keeps it for a little Easter chicken. 

Then the Easter Bunny rings again and Mother Hen and the Easter 
Bunny repeat the questions and answers. The game continues until 
all the colors have been chosen. The side having the most eggs wins 
the game. 

If a second game is played, two other children are selected for the 
aster Bunny and Mother Hen and the eggs are named again, the game 
continuing as before, 





Games for April 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


ITH the coming of spring our thoughts turn to the 
awakening of life and the returning of the birds. 
The running waters of the rivers and brooks pro- 
claim the passing of Jack Frost to the northland 
and tell us that the reign of spring is at hand. 
These games are arranged to correlate with the nature 
lessons at this time. 
For some time the gold-fish globe had been the central 
object of interest in the school-room, so the children were 
already familiar with the movements of the gold-fish. 


I GoLp-FIisH GAME 
All the children form a circle to make the edge of the 
globe or pond. Several children are chosen to represent 
the gold-fish. They dart back and forth in the imaginary 
pond with their arms close to their sides, but with their 
hands waving back and forth to represent the fins of the 
gold-fish in motion. All the children sing the following 
to the familiar tune of “Lightly Row”: 
Round and round, 
Round and round, 
See the fish swim round and round 
\ll day long, 
\ll day long, 
As we sing our song. 
Swimming, turning, round and round, 
Dashing, darting without sound, 
Round and round, 
Round and round, 
See them swim around. 


Then several other children may be chosen and the song 
repeated. 

For a variation of this game all the children stand in rows 
in the aisles to form the sides or banks of brooks. Several 
children dart and bend back and forth in each brook to 
represent swimming fishes. The children sing: 

See the fishes in the brook, 
Sinking, rising, look, look, look 


Now they're straight, and now they bend, 
Their merry playing has no end. 


Or any song about fishes may be used with this game. 


If Game or Ducks 

Children form the edge of pond as in the gold-fish game. 
Several children are chosen to represent the ducks. At a 
signal the ducks bend knees, and, paddling with arms and 
hands to push down and back the: imaginary water just 
as the ducks paddle with their webbed feet in swimming, 
they swim around in their pond, crying continuously, 
“Quack, quack, quack, quack.” They should imitate the 
nasal quality of the duck’s “quack” as much as possible. 
If they have never heard the duck’s quack, teacher will 
probably have to “quack” several times before they get it 
right. 

At a given signal these ducks take their places as children 
again and others are chosen for ducks. 

The children on the banks may toss imaginary crumbs 
to the ducks, and watch them pretend to eat them. 


[Il Game or Rosins 

One corner of the room is used for the imaginary nest. 
One child is chosen for Mamma Robin, another for Papa 
Robin, and three or five children are chosen to represent 
the little robins. 

Mamma Robin spreads her wings (arms) over her nest. 
The children representing eggs bend over in as small a 
bunch as possible. 

Papa Robin flies to a branch of a nearby tree, in this case 
represented by one of the small reading chairs. 

All the children sing: 

Two robin redbreasts in their nest 
Had little robins three. 


At this time the little robins lift up their heads and sit up 
in the nest. 
The children sing: 
The mother bird sat still at home, 
Her mate sang merrily. 


If the little boy chosen for Papa Robin whistles at this 
time, it is much enjoyed by the children and adds to the 
reality of the situation. 

The children sing: 

And all the little robins said 
Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee; 

And all the little robins said, 
Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, Wec. 

Here the little robins chirp “wee, wee,” for a second or 
two. 

Papa Robin now flies away and secures a worm, then flies 
to the nest and proceeds to feed the Mamma Robin and the 
little robins. He bends over each and pretends to drop 
a piece of worm into each wide-opened mouth. 

At this point all the children sing: 


One day the sun was warm and bright, 
And shining in the sky; 
The mother said: 
Here the mother bird sings alone to her little birdies: 


My little ones, ’tis time you learned to fly. 


All children sing: 


And all the little robins said 


Little robins sing: 
We'll try, we'll try, we'll try. 
Then children sing: 


And all the little robins said 
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Little Robins sing again: Now Papa and Mamma Robin both fly around the room 
We'll try, we'll try, we'll try followed by the little robins, who are thus taught to fly, 
ad ai : while there is piano music or the children softly hum or sing. j 
The children learn just when to sing their lines in a very “Tn a Hedge,” or almost any bird song about a nest and 
short time, as the game is so much more real to them than little birds, may be used for this game, the action being . 
it is to “grown-ups.” 


varied to correspond to the words used, 





Here Come Three Dukes 


An Old English Singing Game used in Shakespeare’s Day 


yee = + 


Three boys mount three others on their backs and walk to the girls singing:- 


eae ge 


Key G. is, la:- :@ id t= cm ls = «mid :- :d lr :~ t= Ir t= :d l¢, z- tl, Is, :- <8, 
Here come three Dukesa- rid - ing, a - rid 


= wera nenge - + 


- ing, a- rid -_ ing, Here’ 


t 
' 
| 





la - :@ ld = em ls :- rm id :- :d lr :- :r is, t= 38, la ca ta 
Ran-som, Tan -som, Tar - dy O! 


come three Dukes a - rid - ing, Sir 





The maids sing in reply: The Maids 
“Pray, what is your intention, Sirs? “We're just as clean as you, Sirs!” etc. 
Intention, Sirs, intention, Sirs, The Dukes : a 
Pray what is your intention, Sirs, “You're all as stiff as pokers!” etc. 
Sir Ransom, Tansom, Tardy O!” The Maids = 
The Dukes “We can bend as well as you, Sirs!” etc. 
“We have come forth to marry O! The Dukes 
Marry O! marry O! ‘ “Down the kitchen and down the hall, 
We have come forth to marry O! Choose the fairest of them all! 
Sir Ransom, Tansom, Tardy O!”’ The fairest one that I can see 


The Maids 


“Pray, which of us will you have, Sirs?” etc. 


The Dukes 
“You're all as black as charcoal!”’ etc. 


(Name of girl) Come over to me!” 
The girl is chosen, joins the Dukes, who ride backwards and 
forwards singing “Here come four Dukes,” etc., then “five 
Dukes,” etc., until all the girls have been chosen. 


jor. 
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What Happened Next? 


Alice E. Allen 


The little unfinished stories of this series are to be read, or told, to 
thechildren. Then let them tell in their own way the rest of the story. 


WHO CAME TO THE FOREST? 


“Some one is coming,’”’ whispered the wind down by the 
bré yok. 
“Coming? Who?” chorused the alders and willows. 
“Coming? When?” cried the wild cherry-trees that 
had sprung up between the brook and the woods. 
“Coming? Where?” called the maples in the woods. 
Even the tall elm on the slope and the little knot of oaks 
stood very still to catch, if they could, the wind’s answer. 
But the wind only laughed. 


“It’s a secret ’ he said. “Robin told me. Maybe he 
wil! you.” 

“Who is coming, robin, dear?” said the cherry-tree 
softly. 


“You know her, you know her, you know her,” sang 
robin gleefully. 

“Tell us,” cried all the trees. 

“She'll be here soon,” cried a passing bluebird. “ Better 
get ready for her. You'll all know her when you see her.” 

The trees talked the matter over. Some one very sweet, 
indeed, must be coming to make the wind and the birds and 
the brook so happy. 

Sun and raindrops were getting the woods ready too; 
moss and grass were spreading down a carpet; flowers 
were learning a new dance-step. 

Birds practiced new tunes all day long. The trees must 
do something to help get ready for their guest. 


Tell what each tree did — the alder, the willow, the elm, 
the maple, the cherry — any others that may have been 
in the wood or on the slope. What kind of a morning was 
it when the guest came? What flowers sprang to meet her? 
When the trees saw her, they knew her at once. They 
waved their hands and sang a little song. Write it at the 
end of your story. It will tell who it was who came to the 
woods that day in spring. 

“Welcome,” cried the elm and maple, 
We've new - —- — — - — on every spray; 


Then all the trees, with birds and br eeze, 
Sang, ‘‘Welcome A 


THREE t 
arias. 
SOF 


AN EASTER EGG STORY 

About half-way up the hill, stood a cheery house, painted 
yellow. It had a pretty porch, and a big window over the 
porch. In the house lived a little girl with yellow hair, 
She was lame. And rainy days and snowy days she lay 
on a little couch inside the big window. And bright, warm 
days she lay on the porch in a low, flat swing 

When Lois looked up the hill, she could see a great white 
house with porches and windows and awnings and gardens 
and lawns and swings and hammocks. Three little folks 
belonged in the house —a girl about Lois’s own age and 
two little boys. And there was a pony and a goat and a 
dog and a Persian cat and a white rabbit. 

When Lois looked down the hill, she could see a little 
brown cottage with one tiny porch and a garden about as 
big as mother’s white apron. In this house there were three 
little folks, too—a boy about Lois’s own age, and two 
little girls. 

It seemed to Lois, looking up the hill and down the hill, 
that in spite of there being no pony, no goat, no dog or 
no cat in the small house that the little folks there had better 
times than the big house folks did. For at the big house 
there was always a nurse or a maid or some one to say, 
“Don’t do that!” And with the little folks of the small 
house there was never anybody, except once in a whilea 
gay, gold-headed little person, who laughed and ran and 
played with the children. Lois supposed for a long time 
that this gay, gold-headed person was a little girl, too. 
But when mother went to call on the people in the small 
house, she found out that she was the mother of the three 
little folks. 

“They’re the happiest things,”’ 
so poor.” 

Lois was always thinking lovely thoughts all by herself. 
Just before Easter, she told mother that she must do some- 
thing for the big house children and the small house chil- 
dren, too. 
big house folks are too rich to have a really truly good time. 
I’m not too poor or too rich. What can I do? 


mother told Lois, “but 


Well, mother and Lois thought and talked and made up 


their minds. 


The day before Easter, the big house folks and the small 


(Continued on page 255 


TTLE DUCKLINGS 
QUACK | QUACK 
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“The small house folks are too poor and the 
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(Continued from page 23 1) 
For written work a story placed upon 
the blackboard and copied, using pic- 
tures gathered from magazines or post- 
cards will fix the story of picturesque 
Japan. 
The markings of moths are very 
beautiful and the cocoon when cut 
lengthways shows the three wrappings 
or cradles. These moths must not be 
allowed to escape to the fruit trees. 
Children collecting butterfly specimens 
will be happy to get them. Oft times 
these large cocoons of moths may be 
obtained by simply paying the postage. 
For severa! seasons large ones have 
been sent us since we are prompt in 
sending postage early in the Spring. 
SORROW 
I come to all; I touch to tears the eyes 
Of the young bride; and on the foreheads 
white 

Of babes new-born my wrinkled name I 
write; 

The simple know me, and the passing wise 

Bow down to me their heads with mourn 
ful sighs. 

The fairest flower the soonest feels my 
blight ; 

The lowly hut and palace on the height 

[ enter ruthlessly, midst wails and cries. 


Yet there is healing in my kiss of pain; 
Blest guerdons do I give for human loss; 
The weakling at my touch grows pure and 
strong. 

| am the spirit of immortal gain — 

The lonely Virgin at the conquering cross, 
The sightless Homer with his light of song! 
— Edward Wilbur Mason, in the National 


Magazine 
ENGLISH DERIVATIVES. A_ Practical 
Class book. By B. K. Benson. Cloth, 
vii + 166 pages. Price, 44 cents. Boston 


New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The purpose of this book is to provide 
a ready means for the study of the deriva- 
tion and meaning of a very large number 
of common words. The book is divided 
into two parts. The first part includes 
the simpler words that are in the vocabu- 
lary of everybody, and is intended for the 
use of beginners. The second part in- 
cludes, in addition to the words used in 
ordinary speech and writing, a large num- 
ber of words that are connected with tech- 
nical subjects and that are found in good 
literature. 

The book contains a key to pronuncia- 
tion. There is also an alphabetical index 
of the 560 root words from which the 
several thousand derivatives come. 


SPRING UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT CIVIL SERVICE EXAM- 
INATIONS 

All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the United States Government 
examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during April and May. 
The positions to be filled pay from $600 
to $1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay, and are life posi- 
tions. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. H 239, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions available, and 
giving many sample examinatien ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


(Continued from page 254) 
house folks each had a letter written 
prettily on pink paper. 
“* Dear litile Friends” (it said), 

“Go to the woods on the hillside just as 
soon as you get this, and see what I’ve hidden 
for you there. 

“THE EASTER RABBIT” 


You may be sure six little folks 
scampered to the woods. Three of 
them had a nurse and a dog; and 
three of them went by themselves. 
And they all reached the woods at 
just about the same time. 

What happened next? Name the 
little folks. What did they find in the 
woods? Where had the Easter Rabbit 
hidden them — whatever they were? 
Did the little folks think the Rabbit 
really hid them — whatever they were? 
How did they find out about Lois? 
What did they do to give her a happy 
Easter? Make the prettiest story you 
can. 

APRIL 
Of all the months that fill the year, 

Give April’s month to me, 

For earth and sky are then so filled 

With sweet variety. 


On every bough there is a bud, 
In every bud a flower, 

But scarcely bud or flower will last 
Beyond the present hour. 


Now comes a shower-cloud o’er the sky, 
Then all again sunshine, 

Then clouds again, but brightened with 
The rainbow’s colored line. 


Ay this — this is the month for me, 
I could not bear a scene 

Where the blue sky was always blue, 
The green earth always green! 


— 5 


HOYT’S BINDERS 

The Hoyt Sectional Expansive Binder 
was advertised in these columns in our 
March issue, and we take pleasure in 
recommending it to our subscribers, as a 
marvel of simplicity and utility, and it 
may be obtained from “Hoyt’s Binders”’ 
126 West 61st Street, New York, who will 
send price lists to any one who makes 
inquiry. 

This binder has superseded almost all 
of the other makes, and has been adopted 
by the Doubleday, Page Company, and 
many others, including “Life’”’; “Judge”’; 





*‘Leslie’s”; “Delineator”; ‘World Out- 
look”; “The Commercial and Financial 


Chronicle”; ‘‘ Moody’s”; “Literary Di- 
gest’; “Current Opinion”; “Travel”; 
“The House Beautiful”; “The Spur”; 
“The Modern Priscilla”; “Photo Era”; 
“Something-To-Do”; “Financial World”’; 
“Hotel Review”; “ Youth’s Companion”; 
“Camera Craft,” and many others. 

It has also been adopted for many 
schools, and mercantile houses for filing 
purposes, and is generally used by banks 
and trust companies throughout the 
United States and foreign countries. 

It has no complicated mechanism, and 
a “money-back”, guarantee accompanies 
every delivery. 

It is made of the best art buckram, 
which is both neat and serviceable, and 
each binder will hold from one to twenty- 
five or more issues of any magazine, so 
it is a most economical investment. 








_gen gives the system 


“It’s Sanatogen that’s 
bringing you around 
so fast”’ 





HE fury of illness has 

spent itself, and feebly 
the body is struggling to re- 
gain strength and vigor. 


It is easy to account for the 
rapid, restorative aid that 
Sanatogen brings at such 
times. As a union of tissue- 
building protein and vigor- 
making phosphorus, Sanato- 
in a 
form the weakest stomach can 
digest——the precise elements 
to quicken vitality and to 
arouse and support the body’s 
own healing power. 


Many are those who can say 
with Sarah Grand, the novelist: 
“ Sanatogen certainly restored me 


to health after the worst nervous 
breakdown I ever had.” 


Or with Col. Henry Watterson, 
the famous editor: 

“I do not think I could have re- 

gained my vitality without San- 


atogen acting equally upon the 
nerve centors and digcstion.” 


And as this praise for Sanato- 
gen is confirmed by thousands of 
physicians, over 21,000 of whom 
have endorsed Sanatogen in writ- 
ing, you may indeed be sure that 
Sanatogen can help you—if only 
you will call upon it. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists, 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up 


Grand Prise, International 
Congress of Medicine, 
¢ 1] London, 1918. 


5 Sanatogen 


for Elbert Hubbard’s book —“Health in the 
Making.”’ Written in his,attractive manner and 
filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with 
capital advice on Seneipuen, beni and content- 
ment. Itis FREE. Tear this off as a reminder 
to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26C Irving 
Place, New York. 
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And by and by a cloud takes all away! 
(Gayly, to soft music, as she seats herself 
Under the greenwood tree, 
Who cares to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! (As You Like It) 


Flowers (dance in, take places near April—music continued softly 


throughout exerctse) 


All, or selected Flower That strain again 
Oh it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odor. (Twelfth Night 


All (to April) THere’s flowers for you! (Winter’s Tale) 
(Forming circle about her) 
Now, winking merry-buds begin 
To ope their pretty eyes 
With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise! (Cymbeline) 


A pril (springing up, smiling, and holding out hands in greeting 
Welcome ever smiles! (Troilus and Cressida) 
(To April Days) 
While yet the dew is on the ground, gather these flowers. 
(Cymbeline) 


Flowers (bowing low to April) We are April’s first-born flowers. 
(Sonnets 

Arbutus Darling buds! (Sonnets) 
All (circling prettily about A prw) 

When daisies pied and violets blue 

And kady-smocks all silver-white, 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight. (Love’s Labor Lost 


Violets {owe after another) I would give you violets. (Hamlet) 
Violet dim, but sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 
¢«Winter’s Tale) 
I know a bank where the wild thyme blows 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows. 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream) 
Daisies There’s a daisy! (Hamlet) 
An April daisy on the grass. (Lucrece) 
Cowslip A cowslip’s bell. (The Tempest) 
All (circting) 
The cowslins tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see, 
These be rubies, fairy favors, 
In those freckles live their savors. (Midsummer Night’s Dream) 


A pril (laughing) 
I must go seek some dewdrops here 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream) 


Clover The sweetest flower of all the field. (Romeo and Juliet) 
Fruit Blossom The blossom that hangs on the bough. 
(The Tempest) 

Daffodils (ome after another) . 

Daffodils begin to peer. (Winter’s Tale) 

Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares and take 

The winds of March with beauty. (Winter’s Tale) 
Lily of the Valley The lily’s white. (Lucrece) 
Tris Lilies of all kinds — the flower de luce being one. 
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Rosemary 

There’s rosemary — that’s for remembranc Hamk 
Pansies (one after the other 

And there is pansies — that’s for thoughts Hamlet 

A little western flower 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound 

And maidens call it love-in-idleness. (Midsummer Night's Drean 
Roses (all) The daintiest last to make the end more sweet 

King Richard | 
One afler another) 

Sweet musk roses. (Midsummer Night’s Dream 

The deep vermilion of the rose. Lucrece) 

The rose of youth! (Antony and Cleopatra 


(Roses crown April. Daffodils her a long-stemmed daffodil a 
scepter. She leads them in any pretty dance or drill, introducing as many 
dainty poses as desired.) 


Flowers (coming to positions at close of dance or drill, and showering A pril 
with flowers) 
Sweets to the sweet — Farewell! (Hamlet 
April (catching flowers, and kissing them to Flowers as they take place 
with others) 
Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on thee! 
(Turning as Trees march slowly in) 
Ihe sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. (Merchant of Venice 
These mossed trees 
That: have outlived the eagle! (Timon of Athens 


Willows The rank of osiers by the murmuring stream. 
(As You Like lt 
Pines The proud tips of the eastern pines. (King Richard II 
Cedar The lofty cedar — the most majestic cedar! (Cymbeline 
Oaks (one after another) 
An oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood 
And many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hew down and fell the hardest timbered oak. (King Henry VI 
An Oak whose boughs are mossed with age. (As You Like It) 
The oaks bear mast (fruit). (Timon of Athens) 
Briers The briers scarlet hips. (Timon of Athens) 


(As You Like It 


{il (to April) 
Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything! (As You Pike 


\s You Like It 





{pril These trees ! be my books. 
(As Trees take pla seals herself, and t 
This is the breathing time of day with m«e 
The weary sun hath made a golden set 
And by the bright track of his fiery car 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. (Richard [I] 
(As one Star comes in) 





rns toward we 


Now shines 
That full star that ushers in the even! 


Stars (coming in softly) 
Look, how the floor of ‘heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold! (Merchant of Venice) 


April (as all take places about her) 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank, 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony! (Merchant of Venice 


April and All (with pretty tableau) 
Oh blessed, blessed night! (Romeo and Juliet 
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William Shakespeare 


Born April 23, 1564 
Died April 23, 1616 
1916 


Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, but 
today the VICTOR brings back the long forgotten 
music of Shakespeare and his time to the world. 

The ballads, “Airs” and dances of the days of [| 

good Queen Less live again for us through Victor [| 
Records, which have been made in anticipation of 
the Nation-wide observance of the tercentenary of 
, the “Bard of Avon.” 
Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country dances, gathered 
by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all the plays, carefully reproduced from 
the oldest authentic versions, with suitable instrumentation and the proper voice 
for the part in the play. 

For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play cf Shakespeare, or A Shakes- 























| peare Day, you will find here abundant material for your needs. 
AS YOU LIKE IT KING HENRY THE EIGHTH MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
17643 Act Il, Scene 5. Song: Under the Green- 16912 Act III, Scene2. Wolsey’s Farewell to 31819 Overture. (Mendelssohn.) 
wvod Tree. (Dr. Arne.) Cromwell, Frank Burbeck Victor Concert Orchestra 
Raymond Dixon and Chorus 31159 Wedding March. (Mendelssoha.) 
17717 Act TI, Scene 7. Song: Blow Blow, Thou MEASURE FOR MEASURE Pryor’s Band 
Winter Wind. (R. J. S. Stevens.) : . 1 55048 Weddi March. Victor Herbert’ 
Keinald Werrenrath and Chorus 17662 Ac Fy , ye o Song *, ake, O i ake ing March. Victor Herbert's Orchest#a 
ee - — hose Lips Away. (Traditional.) 35238 Selection of Principal Airs. 
17628 Act IV, Scene 2. Song: What Shall He rece - -_ 
Have Who Killed the Deer? Raymond Dizon (Mendelssohn. ) Pryor’s Band 
; (Bishop.) Victor Male Quartet 64252 Song: Take, O Take Those I ips ee 55060 Act II, Scene 3. Song: Ye Spottect Guakea, 
376%4 Act V, Scene 3. Song: It Was a Lover (sennett.) John McCormack (Mendelssohn.) Victor Women’s Chosus 
aud His Lass. (Morley.) 5863 Duet: I Know a Rank om) 
Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdonough MERCHANT OF VENICE Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Dealap 
' 38235 Act '!, Scenel. Recitation; The Dulse’s 7163 Act I, S 3. Recitation: Shylock’ 17209 Trio: Over Hill, Over Dale. 
Speech Ben Greet -_ phe neg nena oo, SN Mrs. Wheeler, Misses Dunlap and Baker 
17163 Act II, Scene 7. Recitation: The Seven $5060 Act III, Scene 2. Song: Tell Me Where 
t Ages of Man. Frank Burbeck is Fancy Bred? (stevenson. ) 
' Lucy Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath AN LIET 
| CYMBELINE 64194 Act IV, Scene 1. Recitation: Mercy esses oan — = Te ; 
64218 ~Act Il, Scene 3. Song: Hark, Hark, the Speech. Ellen Terry a ~ 
k. (Schubert.) Evan Williams 88421 Lovely Angel. Parras-Clement 
70102 Fairest Sun Arise. Lambert Marph 
DSO : mrphy 
HAMLET Play a Wanecn 35234 Selection. Pryoe’e Band 
, aie S2 verture, (Nicolai ~ 
aad a 5. ‘Traditional Songs a Kit Symphony Orchestra of London 17866 Juliet’s Slumber. (Gounod. ) 
t Jlive ne aa a Victor Concert Ovchestra 
30912 Act Ill, Scene. Recitation: Soliloquv 17724 Song: ““Greensleeves'* (very old). 
Frank Burbeck Raymond Dizon 
87S Act I'l, Scene 2. Recitation: Hamlet on 
Friendsiip. Ben Greet MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING POEMS AND SONNETS 
17702 Act Il, Scene 3. Song: Sigh No More, 82073 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. (Bishop,) 
JULIUS CAESAR Ladies. Chrevene.? Raymond Dixon Nellie Melba 
38216 Act III, Scene 2. Antony's Adress. 1711S Act Il, Scene 3. Recitation: Benedick's 64267 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. (Bishop.) 
Frank Burbeck ldea of a Wife. Ben Greet Alme Gluck 
OTHELLO TWELFTH NIGHT 
88338 Act I. Brindisi (Clink the Wine Cup). Pasquale Amato 17662 Act II, Scene 3. Clown's Song: Oh, Mistress Mine 
83456 Act II Ouhelio's Creed. Titta Ruffo (W. Byrd.) Raymond Diaca 
abe Re este aoe 17724 Act Il, Scene 3. Old Catch: Hold Thy Peace, Thou 
87971 Now Forever Farewell. Enrico Caruso Knave. Dixon, Werrenrath add Hooley 
| 89075 We Swear by Heavenand Earth. Caruso-Ruflo 
| 35279 ActIV. Desdemona’s Song—Oh, Willow, bm . OLD ENGLISH DANCES 
ve Kline 
: Row Well, Ye Mariners. 
f 88149 Ave Maria. : Me‘ba 17801 fomaien, Vietes Bend 
74217 Death of Othell Zerola The Butterfly. 
| a 17845} Three Meet. Victor Band 
Goddesses. 
THE TEMPEST 17846) Tideswell Professional Morris. Victor Band 
17724 Act 1. Scene 2. Ariel's Songs: Come Unto These 17847 ee, Ly ~i~ Dance. Victor Band 
Yellow Sands, (Purcell.) ye oo! vase. : 
Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 47087 ll p Peay oat pin Victor Band 
17702 (1) Act I. Scene 2. Full Fathom Five . 17160 Country Dance: Pop Goes the Weasel. Victor Band 
(a. Johnson. ) Keinald Werrenrath 17086 Morris Dance. Victor Band 
7702 (2) Act V. Scene 2. Where the Bee Sucks. 17329 Ribbon Dance. (Cecil Sharp.) Victor Band 
(R. Johason.) Reinald Werrenrath 17328 Shepherd's Hey. Victor Band 
Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
and beautiful records by our unequalled 
staff of Victor artists. 
































For full information write 


os OO ge pod Educational Department 
7. i tatio . . : 
eaebas Victor Talking Machine Co. 


When the Victor is net in Camden, N. J. 


use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 


secure from danger, and the e 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
4 use by irresponsible 
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A Story 
The Story of Lies’chen 


Alice E. Allen 
Part II 


NCE in the toy-shop, the little dog laid me down at 
his master’s feet. He harkedso long and loud, that 
the old man took his pipe out of his mouth and 
looked at me. 

“So?” he said, “the dolly again?” 

For a long time he sat with me on his knee, as if I had 
been a baby. Perhaps he almost thought I was. For he 
said, “Little Elsbeth!” softly several times. By and by 
he put me carefully in the case. And there below me were 
the soldiers and the clocks and the villagers just as they’d 
always been. 

There I stayed for-days. Sometimes, the old man would 
come and touch my hair gently. I knew he couldn’t re- 
member who had bought me. And I knew no one would 
ever trace me back to the shop. I’m only a little German 
dolly, but those were sad days forme. All the time I wanted 
my little mother. And I made up my mind that somehow 
or other I would get back: to her. I would, I would — 
I said the words over and over whenever the little cuckoos 
came out and told the time. 

One day, in a smoke dream or somewhere, the old man 
remembered who had bought me. 

“The doctor!” he cried. And to my surprise he took 
mein his arms and carried me to the doctor’s home, the little 
dog yapping along beside us. 

When pretty Kathe saw me, she cried, “Ach!” several 
times. She took me in her arms and loved me, and I knew 
it was because she had loved little Olivia so much. And 
while she cuddled me, she told the old man how heart- 
broken the little girl had been that she could not find me. 
She had felt sure that I had been stolen. 

“She cried all night,” said Kathe, “and the next morning 
there was the letter from her father saying she must come 
to Berlin at once. She went that very day. And now we 
do not any longer know where she is.”’ 

So I lived with some pretty fragrant pinks in the window 
of Kathe’s home. Each day, we hoped to hear from Olivia. 
But no letter came. 

One day the doctor said to Kathe: 

“T have another little girl patient. To her I will give 
Lies’chen. We shall never hear from Olivia.”’ 

I was sorry to go away from Kathe — but there was noth- 
ing else to do. My new little mother was Carolyn — the 
prettiest, gayest little creature. She had so many toys 
she didn’t care much for any of them. She was soon well. 
And in a few days, we went away on a long journey through 
parts of Germany I had never seen before. 

We went through little towns set in the midst of fields 
and meadows, where the women worked side by side with 
the men. We stopped, sometimes, in great cities. We took 
a long steamer trip on a beautiful river. Then away we 
went in the train again. Carolyn held me up at the window 
to see the strange sights. We were looking at a company 
of soldiers, marching in the most perfect order, when she 
did just what I’d always known she would do. She dropped 
me out of the window. The train went whizzing along and 
left me behind. How long I lay there, I don’t just know. 
Somewhere, some one was singing “Watch on the Rhine,” 
and I knew I was still in Germany. And I was glad, for 
even a little German dolly loves her country, you know. 

Well, a long time after, I suddenly felt as if I had been 
given a pair of wings. I was going up, up, up, toward the 
sky, then on, on, on through the air. Iwasn’tonacloud. I 
wasn’t in a fairy’s arms. I wasn’t in an air-ship. A great 
stork had me in his bill and was flying along with me for 
all the world as if I had been a real baby. Maybe he wanted 
to usé my hair to help thatch his nest. Some good fairy 
lept me from that fate. Something frightened the stork. 
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He dropped me. And down, down, down I went. I shut 
my eyes. And I landed in a soft bed of moss all wet with 
dew. The great red sun was coming up over the hills, 
And everywhere there were trees, green against the bright 
sky. Everywhere little birds were waking up and saying, 
“ Good-morning!”’ 

Just then, I heard the gayest little voice piping a gay 
little tune. Nearer and nearer it came. It wasn’t a bird, 
[ peeped up as well as I could. There, coming straight 
toward me, was a funny little boy with hair the color of tow. 
He looked poor and sort of hungry. But how he did pipe! 
And behind him, cackling and fussing and crowding, came 
a ‘great flock of geese. The boy didn’t see me. But a 
portly white gander did. He stopped to look me over and 
peck and hiss. Then another goose stopped and another 
and another. 

Such a noisy crowd I never was in before. I thought my 
tinie had come. But the little boy drove them away. © 
“What have you there, foolish creatures?” he cried. 

Then he saw me. 

“A dolly!” he cried. “The little forest folk must have 
dropped her.”’ 

He picked me up and looked me over carefully. He 
touched my hair and tried to untangle it. 

“One shoe is gone,” he said. “But what matter? 
Gretchen can make her fresh again.”’ 

Then the little goose-boy and the geese went on their way 
-and I went with them. The goose-boy piped his gayest 
and the geese cackled and fussed along. 

All day long, we stayed on the mountain-side with the 
geese. The boy took good care of the noisy creatures. He 
didn’t let them wander far. But all the time he held me, 
and seemed to be studying me. At noon, he ate some coarse 
black bread and drank some water from a little spring. 

“T’m glad you do not need to eat, Lies’chen,” he said 
gayly, “else I could not keep you. Father and I have so 
many mouths to fill now.” 

When the sun was setting, soft and rosy, back of the 
mountain, we went back down the slope — the little goose- 
boy, the geese, and I. When we came to a little village, 
he piped cheerily. And the funny geese waddled in fussy 
groups to their own homes. Not one of them made a mis- 
take. 

The goose-boy took me into his own home. It was poor, 
but very clean. There wasn’t much food, but ever so many 
children. The oldest girl, Gretchen, worked most of the 
time making toys. She put fresh pink on my cheeks and 
recurled my hair. She washed my clothes and made me as 
neat and nice as she was herself. But I had only one shoe. 

All the little people were kind to me. But I wasn’t 
in the house much. Every day Fritz and I took the geese 
to the mountainside. I couldn’t understand, at first, why 
Fritz cared so much for a doll. But at last I found out 
that he was anxious to learn to make toys. So, while he 
piped to the geese, or sat on the ground watching them, he 
studied me and found out just how I was put together. And 
one day, he said, “Now that I’m sure I can put you to 
gether again, Lies’chen, I'll take you all apart.” 

That night he went to work. He took off my head. He 
puckered his little forehead over Kathe’s stitches in my 
shoulders. And Gretchen said, “That was not done when 
dolly was made, my Fritz. Her head has been taken off 
before.”’ 

Then nothing would do but that curious little Fritz must 
take out Kathe’s stitches and put in better ones. When the 
stitches were out, he peeped into the opening to see what I 
was stuffed with. As he looked, his big eyes grew bigger. 
He reached in his little thumb and finger and pulled out 
what I had forgotten was there — a bright yellow gold-piece. 

“Tt is American money,” he cried, as all the little folks 
gathered around. “Maybe it is worth much. To-morrow 
we shall see.” 

(Continued on page 263) 
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a School News 


E. V. Leighton 


ScHooL CLUB FOR FATHERS 


In Muncie, Indiana, a club has been 
formed for the fathers of the children at- 
tending the schools, Mother has for so 
Jong been the club member of the family — 
at least as far as educational clubs were 
concerned, that father’s club membership 
has the charm of novelty. It ought to be 
more than ordinarily successful. 


CORPORATION SCHOOLS 


Somehow our public school product does 
not meet the needs of the business world 
and numberless corporations are taking 
the shortest and easiest way to remedy 
conditions by themselves, forming schools 
where their employees may learn the 
essentials of learning as exemplified in 
the particular industry that employs them. 

So many corporations do this that there 
is a National Association of Corporation 
Schools. These schools are conducted by 
railroads, public service companies, de- 
partment stores, big factory firms, and 
even hotels. The Santa Fe Railroad has 
thirty-six schools in which the funda- 
mentals are taught and the Three R’s 
reviewed. This is because if promotion 
is to come to the employees they must be 
intelligent and efficient. 

The New York Edison Company has 
fifteen courses, most of them on company’s 
time. Some simply add to the general 
intelligence of the students, others bear 
directly on the different branches of the 
industry. Those given in company’s 
time are compulsory; attendance on those 
given outside of working hours is volun- 
tary, but all promotion is based on interest 
and progress. 

The National Cloak and Suit Company 
hires ten academic teachers, all Normal 
or College graduates. It has a force of 
welve instructors and a principal. The 
mrollment runs up to 450 to 750. Loose 
leaf manuals are used and all the time the 
student is getting special as well as general 
training. The instruction is all given 
in company’s time. The courses range 
from five hours, one hour a week for five 
weeks, to sixty hours a course covering 
three months. 

All these and other firms find that the 
cost to them is offset in added efficiency 
of the employees. 


Pustic ScHoots FEED THE COLLEGES 


Public schools lead in the number of 
graduates entering Harvard College. The 
increase in the last ten years is thirty- 
seven percent. The increase from private 
schools is only three per cent. 


DEAD FROM A FIRE DRILL 

A little child in New York City is dead 
from pneumonia contracted in an outdoor 
fire drill when the weather was cold and 
the children were sent forth without wraps. 
The father of the child charges the prin- 
cipals with negligence. He asserts that 
three drills without wraps were given 
when the government reports showed that 
the temperature was 63, 53, and 41. 

We must have fire drills. Can we not 
at the same time have judgment? 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smartin, 
aod Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 


To Re.iEvE Four THovusanp CHILDREN 
OF THE STIGMA OF “ CRIMINAL” 


A bill before the Senate District Com 
mittee on legislation for the District 
of Columbia was reported favorably by 
the Committee after its passage by the 
House. It takes away the stigma of 
“Criminal” on children who have been 
convicted in the juvenile court of Wash- 
ington and restores to them their potential 
rights of jury duty, holding office, and 
entering public service. Four thousand 
children are affected by the bill. It pro- 
vides that no child shall be designated as 
criminal and that judgment against a 
child shall not be called a conviction. 


Poor Eyes, BoNnEs, AND TEETH THE FAULT 
OF THE SCHOOLS 

“Blame the Schools” seems to be a 
popular slogan. Dr. Wayne M. Smith of 
Chicago says the schools of a past gener- 
tion are to blame for the defective feed- 
ing and consequent defective teeth, bones 
and eyes of the present generation. He 
says the schools were too busy teaching 
algebra to the parents of to-day’s children 
to explain to them the various food values. 
He asks “what good is botany to Susie” 
if she later feeds her children on corn- 
starch, boiled potatoes, macaroni, rice, 
and wheat flour thus giving them soft, 
half-formed teeth sure to decay? 

We are doing better these days. It 
would be interesting to investigate the 
prevalence of the doctrine of food values 
in the household of the graduates of our 
present schools who have taken “domestic 
science.” 


Tue TEACHER 

“She is a matter-of-fact person who 
spends much valuable time drawing up 
voluminous reports and whose earlier 
notions of the sanctity of the individual 
gifts and the infallibility of Professor 
James have been considerably modified 
by the tooth of time and experience. Her 
young belief in the angelic attributes of 
the child she still retains, though qualified 
by the theological teaching that a third 
part of the heavenly host fell from their 
high estate. If her life is not made up of 
fears within and battles without, the de 
scription at least approximates the reality. 
For any stick, as she has learned by experi- 
ence is good enough to beat a teacher with, 
whether it be a curriculum, a principal, 
a fond parent with a grievance, or a threat 
of dismissal. 

Wielding almost as much influence on 
general school policy as the janitor, in 
the eyes of the public she is the first and 
last cause of whatever apparent short- 
comings or positive absurdities may be 
detected in our magnificent and un 
paralled system of enforced education 
For a stipend fully equal to that of the 
street cleaners in our most advanced cities 
our grammar school teachers devote 
themselves often nobly and _ unselfishly 
to teaching the young idea how to do a 
great many things besides shoot. 

; I merely suggest that we should 
not regard the teacher as low in intelli- 
gence because most of her pupils seem to 
be high grade morons and that we extend 
to her that charity which Bret Harte did 
not refuse to the well meaning if incapable 
mining-camp organist. She is not only 
well-meaning but, usually efficient and 
with very little sympathy and much un- 
warranted criticism, she is doing her best.” 
|\— Paul L. Blakely, S. J., in “ America” 





Cream of 
Tartar 


which is derived 
from grapes, has 
no substitute for 
making a_ baking 
powder of the 
highest quality. 


That is the reason 
it is used in Royal 
Baking Powder, 
which adds to food 
the same healthful 
properties that ex- 
ist In ripe grapes 
from which Cream 
of Tartar is de- 
rived, 
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To thine own self be true; 
The Corner Cupboard And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man H 
Alice E. Allen 


— : . There's a divinity that shapes our e1 
The door of the Corner Cupboard is always unlocked. Open it, and R = h he “ en a mr Han 
: : ough hev m as we mm 
you'll find all sorts of things, new and old, tucked away. On the ; " 


April 1916 











ipper shelf, maybe, you'll find something you can use yourself. The THE 


lower shelf is full of things for the children 
THE UPPER SHELF 
THE DAYMAKER 


I care not what the weather bureau says, 
From this time on, I’m making my own days; 
And if without, the tempests roar and spin, 
If se I choose, I’ll have sunshine within; 
Or if I need the rain and skies are bright, 
I know just how to bring dark clouds in sight, 
Though truth to tell I mean to specialize 
On cheery days with brilliant sunny skies, 
A-gleam with joy and leave the other styl 
For solemn folk who'd rather frown than smile 
John Kendrick Ban 
The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. — E. B. Browning 
I think April is the best month to be born in. One is just in time, 
to speak, to catch the first train, which is made up in this month 
Burrough 


This sweet April of smiles and tears. 
Higginson 


BITS FROM SHAKESPEARI 


Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer King Richard 1/1 


Be just and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s 
Thy God’s and truth’s. King Henry VIII 


Those about her 
From her shall learn the perfect ways of honor. 
King Henry VIII 


But screw your courage to the sticking point, 
And we'll not fail. Macbeth 


\pril holds Faster 
time. .. And in April Shakespeare was born and in April he died 


LOWER SHELF 
THe Rarnspow Mont 
{ for the second month of spring, 
With name like sparkling water; 
Of rain and sunbeams on the slope 
\ll rose and green and heliotrope, 
She weaves a rainbow bright with hope — 
\PRII the year’s pet daughter 1.E.A 


CHORUS RECITATIONS 


Ye shall go out with joy and be led forth with peace. The moun 


tains and the hills shall break forth before you into singing, and all 


he trees of the field shall clap their hands. 
Make the tree good and his fruit good; for the tree is known by hij 
ruit 


The light of the morning when the sun riseth, even a morning with 
out clouds; as the tender grass springing out of the earth by clear 
5 ng after rain Bible 


lor mossy turf beneath our feet, 
lor tree and bud and blossom sweet, 
Father in heaven, we thank thee! 


For cooling streams, for bright blue skies 
For all the blessings that we prize, 

Father in heaven, we thank thee! 
For ireedom’s banner floating free 
For blessed peace from sea to sea, 

lather in heaven, we thank thee! 

Wm. Woodman 
PROTECT OUR TREES 


Star Spangled Banner. bright and brav 

\bove our stately ships you wave 

O’er crowded cities how you shine! 

Round town and village, too, you twin 

\bove our school your colors blend, 

Our homes your Stars and Stripes defend; 

Oh, dear old Flag, red, white, and blue, 

Protect our trees — we love them, too! — A. E, A. 


wilhucd ON pag 2H 1 





The chickens are cackling with happy delight, 
The birds are all singing so gay, 

For April is here with a sun warm and bright, 
Old Winter is going away. 
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“SUGGESTION TO WOMEN 


Who Are “‘Just Ready To Drop’”’ 


When you are “just ready to drop,” 
when you feel so weak that you can 
hardly drag yourself about — and be- 
cause you have not slept well, you get 
up as tired-out next morning as when 
you went to bed, you need help. You 
can get it just as Mrs. Maxwell did. She 
says: 

“T keep house for my little family 
of three, and became completely run- 
down. I was weak, nervous and could 
not sleep; finally I was unable to do 
my housework. A friend asked me to 
try Vinol. I did so and improved rapidly. 
It toned up my system, I regained my 


strength, am no longer nervous, sleep 
well, and do all my housework.” Mrs. 
J. C. Maxwell, Aa Mr Ala. 

There is no secret about Vinol. It 


owes its success to the medicinal extrac- 
tives of fresh cod livers, tonic iron and 
beef peptone, the oldest and most famous 
body-building and strength-creating tonics. 

For sale at leading Drug Stores every- 


where. Trial sample sent free on re- 
quest. Chester Kent & Co., Chemists, 
Boston, Mass. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 

PLA VS es Spe Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Specia) Entertainments for 
all ag Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
ls, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 

T. S. DENISON 4 Co. Dept Chicego 


ASS PINS one: 


Factory to You, Any Style or Material. 
PINS - RINGS - FOBS + MEDALS 
Free Catalog, ‘*1915 edition,’* mailed for the 
asking. Special offer, either style of pins here 
Mustrated with any threeletters and two numer- 
als, one or two colors of best hard enamel 
BND SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; » “232 
STERLING SILVER, $.30 cach, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, $.36 
each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each,$ 15.00 per dozen, 
GASTIAN BROS. CO. 827 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 















MADETO 












UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 10th— August 19th 


A variety of courses in usual subjects leading to 
gtaduate and undergraduate degrees. 


A School of Observation, a Model High School and 
a Special School are conducted and numerous courses 
in Education and Psychology are grouped with them. 
Methods of teaching are emphasized in all subjects. 


For circular or information address 


Owen L. Shinn, Director of Summer 
School, Box 101, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Palmer Method 


of Business Writing 


was awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, where its author was also given the 
Highest Award of Honor as Collaborator on Educa- 
tional Reform. Itis just as adaptable for use in rural 
schools as in graded schools. 

Our regular $10 CorrESPONDENCE Courst is freetoteach- 
ets who provide their pupils with our text books. A Teach- 
ets’ Certificate granted upon com pletion of the course. 

Our Textbooks: Zhe Palmer Method of Business Writ- 
img, for third-grade pupils and above, and Writing Les- 
sons for Primary Grades, for first and second grade pupils. 
Write us at 30 Irving Place, New York, stating the 
number of pupils you have in each grade, and we will 
furnish an estimate of what it will cost to install the 
Palmer Method in your school. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
30 Irving Place,New York. 32 So.Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
120 Boylston $t.,Boston. Palmer Bldg.,Cedar Rapids, la 
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I wonder where my tears are kept; 
Sometimes I can’t find any! 
And then sometimes I cannot count 
Because there are so many! 
— B. C. Newton in Little Folk 


Tears Hipe Away 


You 
“Choose you a tree, my girlie, 
To plant on this holiday, 


Maple or elm or cherry, 
Which shall it be, I pray? 


“Sycamore, spruce, or holly, 
Cedar or yew or pine? 
Which shall it be, my girlie, 
Choose one among the nine!” 


Quick flashed a merry sparkle 
Into her eyes of blue, 
‘Why,” came the roguish whisper, 
“Papa dear, I choose you!” 
A. C. in Youth’s Companion 





THE 


(An exercise for six little folks, who stand, 
one back of another, between a lighted lamp 
and a white space on the wall, so that they 
can make “ shadow-rabbits” with their hands.) 


EASTER RABBIT 


One, or four, children 


SHADOWS 
Shadows in the kitchen, 
Shadows in the hall, 
What can be the meaning 
Of these shadows all? 


Some of them are little, 
Some of them are stout, 

All of them are funny 
Playing round about. 


But the queerest shadow 
Of the shadows all 

Is that of a bunny 
Hopping on the wall. 


He’s a shadow bunny, 
Playful as can be, 
Make him on my fingers 
This way — don’t you see? 
— From Trixie Bunny Book 


First (all make motions as below, all together, 
each time) 
Just put your hands together—so! ! 


Second Lift thumbs and wave them to and 
fro: 
Third Until they make, each one, an ear 
pa That looks almost as if ’twould hear! # 
Fourth The little fingers and the third ¢ 
Will make a mouth —’twill bite, I’ve 
heard! © 
Fifth When once you get just right the 
habit, ° 
You'll make the c utest Easter Rabbit; 
Sixth He's ’fraid of cats, and dogs that 
bark, 


He likes to come best after dark! 


1 Hold both hands out, palms together. 

2 Lift thumbs to look like rabbit’s ears — 
waving them. 

3 Cock ears sharply. 

4 Separate third and little fingers to make 
mouth. 
*5 Every other child puts hand in rabbit’s 
mouth made by the others who bite at it. 

6 All again make rabbit, opening and 
shutting mouth and waving ears. — A. A. 


My Pussy WILLow 


Talk about your pussy willows 
That beside the river grew, 
I’ve the dearest pussy willow 
That an April ever knew; 
Soft and furry, round and purry, 
Gay and gray and silky too, 
Just the dearest Pussy Willow, 
Little Pussy Cat, is you! — A. E. A. 











Grand Prize, Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, 1915 
Grand Prize, Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition, San 


Diego, 1915 
DRINK 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


For its Delicious Flavor, its 
Excellent Quality and 
its High Food Value. 


Guard against 
imitations; 
the genuine 
package has 
thetrade-mark 
of the choco- 
late girl on the 
wrapper and is 
made only by 

‘ 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lid. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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“ We'll be all dressed before mama calls us.”" 


.p Hose § 
Supporter = 
for Women, Girls and Boys : 
Preferred for 20 Years. 






= is a sure protection for the stocking. 
= Askat aes yout Store or send l6cfor / 
(3) Children’s ( eas 4 
| ‘Women’s Sew-ons (four), 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, E BOSTON 
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For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 
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GREENSLEEVES. 


Words adapted by FLORENCE HOARE. 
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A Dance Tune for the Shakespeare Festival 
(This Song is mentioned by Shakespeare) 
Old English Air. 





1.0h! la 

2. To me 

3. For thee 

4. Fair gar 
& 


8 Voics. Moderato. 















- dye mine, what spell is thine, Whose gla - mour doth 60 
the hunts - man vain - ly _ cries, Or gay world spreads its 
my hand hath sought earth’sbest To deck thee in thy 

- ni - ture of fl - i - gree And price - less gems I've 


























hold me fast, 
dain - ty lures ; In thy 
love - hi - ness; Soft broi - 
brought to thee, For thou 





by year, come shade or shine, Thou charm-est as in days past ? 
dear hand my king-dom lies, Thy smiles its sur - est plea - sures. 
der - ie from east -ern chest, And smocksof dain - ty white - ness. 
art all the world to me, And love thy lips have taught me. 















































sleeves was 


all my joy, - sleeves was my 
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But to-morrow, first of all, the 
had to go to the mountain. So of course 
Fritz and I had to go too. All day, Fritz 
told me wonderful tales of the little folk 
who live in the great German forests. 

‘They brought you to me,” he cried 
excitedly. “And I think they hid the 
gold-piece inside you, even if Gretchen 
thinks not. 

That night, Fritz and I went to the inn 
on the mountain where always, he said, 
there were American tourists. 

The landlady was interested in me at 
first. But when she heard Fritz’s story 
of the gold-piece and when she saw it in 
his hand, she dropped me on the desk to 
stare at it. 

“Wait,” she cried. “I will call the 
great Ame rican. He knows all things 
about money. 

A broad, jolly American was brought 

in by the landlady. He looked wonder- 
ingly at the gold-piece, and had just opened 
his mouth to speak, when a little voice, 
shrill and sweet, cried, “ Lies’chen, my own 
Lies’chen!”” ‘Two little hands pulled me 
from the desk. I was in Olivia’s arms. 
* Then Olivia’s father and the landlady 
and Fritz all talked at once. And other 
people came and talked. As well as they 
could, they explained things. I didn’t 
care Weai they said I was in my dear 
iittlke mother’s arms again. Nothing else 
mattered. 

Olivia told how she had lost me long 
ago in the little forest town. The land- 
lady held up her hands and cried, “So? 
Then how came the dolly here?” And 
there was no one to tell about the old 
shopkeeper, and Carolyn, and the stork. 
But Fritz told how and where he had found 
me. And he was sure the fairies had 
dropped me for him. 

Then he remembered the gold-piece. 
He held it out to Olivia’s father. 

“Tt was in the dolly,” he said. ‘So it 
belongs to the little girl.”’ 

How Olivia laughed when she saw the 
money. She told how she had hidden 
it inside my body so that her teasing little 
brothers might not find it and take it 
away from her. 

“They do take everything 
it, Daddy!” she cried. 

Her father said something to her in 
English. 

Olivia shook her head 
close it hurt. 

Olivia’s father said something that 
sounded stern. Looking at him over 
Olivia’s shoulder I saw he looked surprised 
and displeased. 

“What, then, do you want of a dolly? 
cried Olivia in German, turning suddenly 
on Fritz. “Why should I give you my 
own Lies’chen?’ 

“Lies’chen?” her father laughed. “I 
meant give soe the gold-piece, dearie.”’ 

“Oh, take cried Olivia all smiles 
again. “W on do I want of money when 
I have Lies’chen back? And you shall 
have some new shoes this very day, dolly,’ 


she added to me. “Blue ones. I think, 
like your eyes.” 


geese 


you know 


and held me so 


. , 

So the gold-piece went to Fritz, and 
somehow, I think it did bring him good 
luck. And I came to Boston with Olivia. 
I live in a beautiful doll-house now. And 
although of course she wouldn’t want her 
other dollies to know it, I’m quite sure 
she loves me a little better than any of 
them — or all of them put together. 
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| Ghecatine! Clssthnsl Quactinsl 


Are You not daily asked to answer All Kinds of puzzling 
Questions on y msn 


History, Do Your Pupils Know that 


Geography, WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Noted People, 
a 
sera Se DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster—is 
Abbreviations, aconstant source of accurate information ;—an 
Synonyms, all-knowing special teacher whose services are 
always available? This New Creation is equiva- 
lent intypemattertoa 15-volumeencyclopedia. 


= New Words, 

Flags, Coins, 

State Seals 400,900 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer. 
= arbi G 6000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
= Arbitrary Signs, = 39,900 Geographical Subjects.. Thousands of 

other References. 


= Sports, Arts, 
GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 
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TULANE 


Sciences, ete., 






as well as Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
questions on Would mete poguesttopensestoet = 
aati authoriti e New = 
Pronunciation, satheritice bring the New inter- 
Spelling, and REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. = 
Definition? WRITE for Specimen Pages = 


and FREE Pocket Maps. 





This One G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
SUPREME Springfield, Mass. 
AUTHORITY Ee RE 


answers all of them. TIE iiaientaacincmnipdesiabinmminabesttiendans 





Cedar Falls.la. 





Latta’s Book for Teachers. 

Latta’s Book for Teachers, re- 

vised and enlarged, 9x12 inches 

288 pages and weighs two pounds, 

Contains 398 splendid drawings 

and cut-out pictures for special 

subjects during the year such as 

Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Hiawatha, Cl iristmas, Eskimo, 

Robinson Crusoe, Valentine, Linc yin, WwW ashington, Long- 

fellow, Animals, Birds, F Dutch Boys, Dutch Girls. 

Ove rall Boys, Sunbonnet 3abies, Sol die rs, Brownies, 

Children, Indians, Negroes, Trees, "FI wers, Sewing Card 

Patterns, Cutting Designs 3ooklet Gaver Drawin 1gS, Cal. 

endars and other drawings to color, mo * of which are 

6x9 inches, to gether with twenty differ er outline maps 

and ten di ffere nt physiology drawings, each * § 4x11 inches. 

The book also contains excellent stories for opening exer- 

cises and for language purposes besides 350 primary 

memory gems and good advice on school management and 

elementary psychology. Now in use by over 200,000 
teachers. 

The regular price is $1.00, but until May 1, 1916, it 
will be sent postpaid to readers of this advertisement for 
50c. Or it will be sent free with a $4.00 order, or for 
25c with a $2.00 order, Do not wait—order now. 

* 
Blackboard Stencils. Pictures. 
Border Stencils, each Name any picture, 16x20, each 20c, 5x7, 
Sc. Dutch Boys, each lc; 3x3%, 2 for Ic, 
Tulips, in Colors, 7x9, 











LATTAS BOOK 


FOR 
TEACHERS 


af\""<is and Enlarged 


00 Postpaid 
"< ) rt. SASTA. Inc 
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Dutch Girls, 
Rabbits Swallows . A : 
Flying, Assorted , Popular Half Cent Pictures assor 
Easter Lilies, excellent for language purposes, 15c. 
cs, Overall Boys, Miscellaneous Helps. 
ymnet tabies, 41 New Paper Cutting Designs.......... 15¢ 
Planting 30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. ..20e 
Trees, Dandelions, Apple Blossoms, Dog- New Primar y Arithmetic Cards ‘15¢ 
wood lossoms, Gosli: Violets, Dutch Fifty Drawings | to Color, assor te a 
Babies, Butterflies, Brownies, Cut 1@ Birds in Colors, with descri 
Roses, Puppies, Flags 16 Birds to C ~ = r, 6x9, like pr 
Fancy Colored Chalk. Box H, seasonable Illustrated Word ’ Cards 
colors dozen assorted, 15c. Word Cards to Build Sente a oe 
Other Stencils, 17x22 inches, each Se. 16 “Three Bears” Drawing 
Holland Scene, Large Windmill, Easter Lily with story 
Calendar, Bunny, Bunnies With Eggs, Alphabet Cards, Figures, etc., % in, 
Dutch Baby, Dutch Girl Feeding Geese, 16 Landscape Draw ings to Color.... 
Dutch Children Dancing, Five Brownies, 3000 Printed Words to Paste..... 
Sunbonnet Baby With Eggs, Sunbonnet 16 Circus Drawings 
Baby Going to School. to color, 6x9..15¢, 


For additional supplies see September to December, 1915, issues 
of this magazine. Write for circulars on any particular ‘line of 


school supplies. A complimentary copy of Latta’s Farm Stories 
sent with orders amounting to 50c or more. 


J.§.Latta.Inc. 


Box 


name any wanted, 
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Souvenirs For Your School 








N°? doubt every teacher would like a neat, attractive and valuable 
+ souvenir of her school term, ‘and our souvenirs combine these 


leatures 


To-day the better grades of Art Printing are done by the Color Offset 


Process, as a softness of tone is thus procured as in no other process 


Two years ago we introduced this process on our higher priced souvenirs 
and teachers were quick to realize its artistic value. This year by placing 
an exceptionally large order, we are enabled to offer both our new designs 
in Color Offset printing. Our style 5 is run in 7 colors and is more elabor 
ate than our No. 6, which is run in 6 colors by the same process. The 
inserts are the same in both designs 


These souvenirs are 12 page booklets 314 x 54 inches, tied with cord 
and tassel to match, containing greeting from teacher, evolution of the 
school-house, poems and material written and selected for this purpose, as 
well as the material you send us, which is name of school (if any), district 
number, city or village (if any), township, county, state, names of pupils, 
teacher and School Board. We will arrange these to best suit your in- 





dividual order. 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 5 
WITHOUT PHOTO — 12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6 cents each 
WITH PHOTO — 12 or less $1.15; additional ones 7 cents each 
. Genesee Bond Envelopes for Souvenirs, per dozen 5 cents 


NE of our new designs is shown with photo of teacher and the 
other without, while both are made suitable with or without 


photo. 


If a photo souvenir is desired, send us your photo and we will make 
from it a small photo to appear on each souvenir and return photo sent us. 

Our photo souvenirs can also be arranged for two and three teachers, 
while without photos they can be arranged for any sized school. 

Order as many or more souvenirs as pupils’ names appearing thereon. 


Remittance must accompany order. 


FREE — With each souvenir order will go our gift favor, a celluloid 
bound stamp container, enclosed in celluloid case, convenient for vest 
pocket or hand bag and enables you to have postage stamps at hand while 
away and also convenient for your desk. A useful novelty. 


If you order from this advertisement, we will strive to please you; if 


you desire samples, they are free to teachers. 
Write plain copy, and make every letter legible. 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 6 


WITHOUT PHOTO — 12 or less 85 cents; additional ones 5 cents each 


WITH PHOTO — 12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6 cents each amit y ex 


Envelopes for above, per dozen 5 cents 


Colonial Printing Co., 


mt 


STYLE NO. 6 


Mansfield, Ohio 








PLAYS for SCHOOL 


and Home. Recitations, monologues, 
dialogues, drills and all kinds of ideas 
for entertainments. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
542 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 





NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 4 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods, undergraduate 
and advanced, with model demonstration schools. Spe- 
cial courses in Playground and Story Telling. Credits 
applied toward diploma. Resident dormitory on College 
grounds. Many socialadvantages — parks, playgrounds, 
bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, lectures, concerts, 
theatres. For illustrated announcement address 


Box 3l 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Summer session six weeks 
June 26th to August 4th 


Co-operation with the Northwestern University in 
Evanston. Credits will apply on institute courses. For 
detailed information address Registrar, 54 Scott St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Two year normal course in Kindergarten Training 
begins September 20th, 1916 
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Cultivate Beauty 
It is Valuable to You 
We Can Help 
Make You Attractive 

make the outline of your face, neck and 
chin graceful —erase facial blemishes 
make your skin clear and soft —brighten 
your eyes—make your hair glossy and 
abundant — your hands smooth and 
white—your feet comfortable—through defi- 
nite instructions for your particular needs. 
The lessons are given by mail with explicit 
directions, profusely illustrated. They are 
individualized so that you will get just 
what you need to prevent or correct 
wrinkles — sagging muscles—bad skin — 
faults of hair or of hands and feet. A few 
minutes a day devoted to exercises for 
your face will do more than any outward 
application. 





Write us just what you wish to accomplish 
and we will go into your needs carefully. 
We will be glad to send a free booklet 
giving many valuable hints. Write for it. 
Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 19, 624 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 








_ AGRICULTURE IN WISCONSIN 


A special outline has been it out 
by the State department this year fo, 
the study of agriculture in rural 
schools. This is to be used as a tey 
book in the rural schools. It gives ap 
outline of the work being carried op 


in most of the Marinette County schools. 
In September seed corn is selected and 
cured. Wisconsin weeds and weed seeds 
are studied and specimens of these weeds 
are mounted. Some of the schools jp 
Grover have studied these particularly 
and mounted specimens have been sent 
to the county superintendent’s office 
Home gardening is especially studied jp 
September and the selecting and fe eding of 
poultry is also dwelt upon. 

yj In October the orchard survey is made. 
and soils are generally looked over so the 
pupils may become acquainted with the 
different soils. The breeds of dairy cattle 
are studied during this month and the 
production of clean milk. The fall cam- 
paign against weeds is also begun in Octo- 
ber @ 

For September in the eighth grade. 
fruits and seeds, filling the silo, selecting 
seed potatoes, harvesting, marketing and 
storing of potatoes; beef cattle, their 
types, and breeds and legumes grown in 
Wisconsin are studied. In October the 
preparation of swine for the market fol- 
lows and the grasses for mowing and 
pasture. 

In November study of actual poultry 
houses and poultry for the market and 
home, poultry, the breeds and purposes, 
is commenced. Other subjects are prup- 
ing the home orchard, and destroying dor- 
mant insects, judging horses, and _ the 
recognition of types of soils. These 
studies are for the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

December — The care of dairy cattle 
the winter care and feeding of laying hens, 
the winter care of farm horses, finding the 
boarder among the dairy cattle, the winter 
feeding and care of swine, crop rotation 

January The winter management of 
sheep, the value of purebred cows, testing 
milk, etc., the sanitation of the home and 
the dairy, selecting the breeding flock oi 
poultry, beef cattle, plans for spring prac- 
tice, and corn as a food. 

February — Daily records and com- 
putations, looking forward to the home 
garden, and the improvements of home 
and school grounds, natural incubation 
of hens’ eggs, the care and feeding of young 
pigs, silo construction, summer forage and 
pasturage for dairy cattle, pedigreed grain 
and other seeds. 

March — Home garden plans definitely 
laid out, selecting and marketing of eggs 
testing of seed corn, the home garden 
under glass, early care of chicks, sheep and 
swine in the spring, practice to conserve 
soil fertility, preparing of planting pota- 
toes. 

April — Preparing the home vegetable 
garden, farm practice to utilize soil water 
insuring the crops against weeds, the care 
of the calf, the home fruit garden, spring 
poultry management, preparing to plant 
seed corn. A study is made at this time 
on the subject ‘“‘Why Grow Alfalfa”? and 
also all the helpful birds upon the farms. 

May — The early cultivation of the 
garden, growing silage, summer manage 
ment of poultry, summer practice in field 
and garden, summer management of all- 
mals, the collection of insect and fungus 








A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s PhysicalCulture Work. 





pests, summer management of the potato 
field and how to grow alfalfa. At this 
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N time also many optional topics are taken 
“a up and at any time the teacher is allowed CLOSINC DAY SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 
7 substitute study especially fitted for ‘ + 
for to substitute tudy J : : 
ural his or her own neighborhood. The Problem of what to give your pupils at School close 
ra - is easily solved when you see samples of our souvenirs printed and arranged for that purpose The printed 
text . —_ matter our souvenirs contain makes them an appropriate present, and prompts the pupil to keep the mement 
' eee ae en fora life time. The photo of teacher or of > 
an TABLE MANNERS IN SCHOOL building, is a feature not to be overlooked, SAMpIeS Free. 
= Warm dinners served on the individual pet yy hl + map Souvenirs have heavy linen finish board cover, embossed in gold and green from steel di 
ols ; . r contain 8 inside pages on which Is printed an ay riate close of school poem especially written for our b« 
O's. seats at the s« hool houses or on lunch lets, and printed from hand engraved plates appropriately illustrated, together with 4 ther soem entith i 
and boards arranged with the recitation seats, Wes t — it o: en p also — greeting hee farewell verses, all beautifully illustrated. The 
_ - . > sheets are of good heavy stock, and e cove side pages are be Ss ssel 
eeds form & splendid opportunity for the teacher e are O € C Y 1e Cover and in pages are united with a beautiful silk tassel 
eeds to exercise a strong influence in this very = a =) 
f« essential matter of table manners, and 
arly it is being done in many of the schools of > > q | 
si jacons choot Souvenir | 
ce Wisconsin. NY vue yeni 
a fy ,' » 
d in TEACH MANNERS AT LuNcH Hour Len 
ig of While the warm noon-day lunch en ba 
courages and increases attendance, teaches 
ade, practical domestic science, gives the pupils 
) the greater efficiency and stimulates interest - 
| the in school life, the help it gives in teaching | 
attle the pupils correct table manners very early les 
: sae? Na - : 
the in life is not to be overlooked. . i Pat! hse | 
cam- ae . ~ : 3 . ‘ 2 y i Che increase of nomledage Sucreases the need of it J 
There is nothing that marks the well- x | 
Jcto- bred person more clearly, or reveals the i : 4 
lack of breeding more surely than table 7% r ¥ Style No. 3. 12 Paxe booklet, size 4x6 inches, size of 
rade, manners. The burden of the responsi- d in gold and tied nauk el. et, ee 
cting 3 » child’s manners ie hemes fl tt ead 
% bility for the child’s manners must alw ays ; Without Photo, 30 or less 6c each; additional ones 5c each 
~ rest upon the home, but the teacher who ‘ - = ma 30 or less 7c each; additional ones 6c each 
their rn, +1 ellis: _ ¢ . =nvelopes Iceach. Send 5c for assured delivery. 
Rs in wants her pupils - make the most of their Style No. 4, !2 Page booklet, size Do not order less than 15. 
he lives nev er misses an opportunity to ac- eA cee od ay ine ner a Photo of Teacher or Building may be placed on 
r the complish results which fit in nicely with iixtinches = ee souvenir as noted in engraving, send photo to be copied, write 
t fol- the training ot tome First 15, $1.25 7 ame — —— — of — a wrap ee ly : » avoid 
4 ra © ° ri ° yreaking i etching in space il photos are not wanted 
and ET eel : a ‘ s Additional ones 6c each : 
Cleanliness, courtesy and the formal]] With Photo First 15. $1.45 WE PRINT TO YOUR ORDER: Name and district number 
side of good table manners can all be a ene, - each of your school, township, county, state and your name as 
yultry , . dei : ‘: nvelopes Ic eac teacher, names of School Board, and the enrollment of your 
wea brought home to the pupils very forcibly Send 5c for assured delivery and pupils; if you have graded school we will print grades. Do 
| and at the warm noon-day lunch without hav- assembling. | not fail to send the required copy for printing 
posts, ing to lug the subject in by the ears. Be- if you w p pay postage, very wel 
g ‘ 5 ars. ° you want to send a stamp to help pay postage, very well, but if not 
prun- cause the subject comes up naturally at Samples are Free: convenient, just ask, and they will be given you. Write to-day 
te such a time the children learn what it is THE OHIO PRINTING CO 
the i : o : ‘ ; "9 
These desired to impress upon them much more W. E. Seibert, Prop. Box P New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
i readily than at any other time. 
eighth Not all of the schools in the county are 




























carrying on this work, but many are and 
cattle, an effort is being made to encourage such 
; hens, efforts ‘n all the schools. 
ng the a 4 4 mm Se 
winter How MANNERS ARE TAUGHT A J . : a. 
ion. In this work the children are taught Gas The Right Kind at the Right Prices 
ent of that bread should be broken and not de ag Ho yy tee fn Rasey. healthy and contented by 
esting voured by the whole slice, that “soup ‘taster, owing and fomp to their Rah le me gy ym 
ve and should be seen and not heard,” that dishes boards. slides, giant strides, swings, merry-go-rounds, com 
ock of should be offered on the left side of the Suate guasuaheed $0 chuad aed pongo s curmeetin Eeionnd 
r prac: person to be served. that they should wait for strength and safety. May we send — a cupy of 
Gell Whale ueictibers ave served belece ~ on Sane Goods Catalog No. 69P02 describing 
com- they begin to eat, that they should eat ie 
home ail emda, that they should not Playground Slides Sears,Roebuck 
home eat with their knives, and that they should $925 to $5800 and Co. Chicago. 
ibation eat as noiselessly as possible. ew 
young Some teachers do effective work by 
ge and arranging for unconscious drills in polite- 


d grain ness. One means is a language game at A Representative Wanted 


which everyone present is supposed to be 


finitely at table. The children use such phrases ‘6 m 99 
if - as “Mother doesn’t care for any dessert,”’ For Summer and Fall of 1916 

arden nee ton ane . ‘ . » . , . . 

a me isnt any bread on the table, In Your County to take orders for Primary Epucation and Poputar Epucator at 
me oe ety,” and the like. This oes far 1 | your local teachers’ meetings, in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico. 
serve making the use of the correct forms habit- 


y pota- aa Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, North and South 


. ss Dakota, Illinois and Wisconsin. 
CULTIVATE CONVERSATION 


getable is ts the teaches tn elidel It is no experiment. Success comes to all energetic, honest, earnest, hard-working 
| water in all var Be Aye Resse ae a seme representatives. Therefore, if you have these qualifications, can send the best of 
he care srved aaialenaiie - he alge ee references, and will agree to take orders for PRIMARY EDUCATION and PopuLar EpvucaATorR 
| spring district at the sc} Py ee os Or e_y | Only, send for application blank to-day. 

lant S _the school, is plenty of cheerful, iia: emmmiiene dib ahmeee: Weewiiedials —_— 
0 pl friendly, lively conversation. Have some- revious experience not necessary. e will help you to succeed. Some of our 
ries thing interesting that you are ready to} #8ents represent us in several counties in their locality. This may be of interest to you, 
B bnew talk about if conversation lags, or there also. 
; is need to tactfully change the subject. Critic teachers, institute instructors and county superintendents will all endorse 
of the Have your pupils feel that they are expected | these two papers and help you because they want the teachers to be readers and users 
—_— to use the best English they know in this] Of first-class magazines, which they know these two to be. 
of a: daily conversation. The teacher should The growth of these magazines has been wonderful and conditions indicate another 
‘o— not do all the talking herself, but should] greater year. WRITE TO-DAY FOR APPLICATION BLANK. 





cultivate the art of asking the kind of 


pots questions that set other people talking. E. S. SMITH oa - 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Editor’s Page 


Address EpitcR, PRIMARY EDUCATION, 


A New Idea 


Atlantic City has been trying an experiment that primary 
teachers will watch with interest. The kindergarten rooms 
of the school buildings have been kept open on Saturday 
mornings for a period of two hours. The object was to tell 
or read stories to as many children as cared to attend the 
sessions. The regular kindergarten teachers were in 
charge, assisted by some of the primary teachers and by 
boys and girls of the senior class of the high school. The 
experiment proved unexpectedly successful. “To our sur- 
prise,” says Superintendent Boyer, “we found that there 
was a most liberal response to this opportunity. The first 
morning we had an enrollment of one thousand and the 
average for the four Saturdays was 783. We were so suc- 
cessful in the experiment that we shall try it again in 1915- 
16. Our idea is to gather into the school buildings Saturday 
mornings for a period of two hours, children of the primary 
grades, thus offering an opportunity to teachers of the 
primary grades and also to the seniors of the high schools 
to form the habit of reading and telling stories to children.” 


A Novel Departure 


A monthly bulletin of eight pages is the novel way 
adopted by the South Orange Board of Education of in- 
forming the public concerning its schools. The first num- 
ber appears for October and contains a school directory, 
statistical data and extracts from the monthly report of 
the supervising principal to the Board of Education. 

There is no doubt that this installment plan of reporting 
school conditions will reach a wider circle of readers and 
tend to create a more active interest in the schools of 
that district than was the case with simply an annual re- 
port. The educational news will at least be timely, a 
condition which is not true of most reports which reach the 
public months after they are prepared. It is likely that 
the example set by South Orange will have many followers. 





A Museum Game 


A novel method (not in use elsewhere, as far as is known) 
of successfully meeting the problem of a visit to the museum 
by a large group of from fifty to one hundred children, 
is that recently put into operation at the Park Museum, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

The plan is this: Each child is given a card containing 
a sentence about something in the exhibits. Each sen- 
tence is a puzzle-sentence, since in each there is some word 
omitted, the blank to be filled in by the child receiving the 
card. These sentences have been carefully chosen to 
contain some fact of interest and instruction that a boy 
or girl ought to know, and worded in such a way that the 
idea is neither too obvious nor too complicated to be 
grasped. For example, one child may get the card con- 


taining the following: ‘The —— bird builds a_ black, 
hanging nest of fibers”; or, ““Indian money is called 
——’’; or, “Mercury comes from a —— colored mineral.” 


In this way, each child becomes an individual investi- 


gator of a particular topic. His surplus energy is wisely 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


directed, and instead of rushing boisterously around the 
building, glancing hastily at everything, and remembering 
nothing, he goes steadily about seeking one thing at a time. 

When one question is reported correctly to the official 
in charge other cards are furnished until the end of ap 
allotted time when the children are summoned to the lecture 
room. Each child then becomes a reporter of the facts he 
has gleaned, and incidentally picks up other facts by hearing 
his comrades report on their investigations. 

This museum game, for such it is called, has been found 
to have several excellent results, both from the child’s and 
the museum’s point of view. The spirit of rivalry and en. 
joyment in the game, as such, makes its own peculiar appeal 
to the child and arouses great enthusiasm. The museum 
becomes to him a storehouse of knowledge rather than a 
mere place of amusement. Besides having his interest in 
natural science stimulated, the child has received a lesson 
in independent research, concentration, observation, and 
memory. Instead of a confused jumble of ideas, each child 
has received one or more definite impressions of the museum 
exhibits. That the effect is lasting is shown by the fact 
that small groups of boys and girls return to the museum 
asking to be allowed to “play the game” by themselves. 

The working out of the museum game plan has satis- 
factorily solved a difficult problem of disciplining the or 
dinarily boisterous crowd of children, because the mind of 
each child is occupied along a particular line, and excellent 
order is actually maintained by the boys and girls them- 
selves. —H. L. Madison, Curator of Park Museum, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





Some Results of Giving a Reading Test 

First, the teachers are made aware by the tests which 
they themselves conducted of the importance of cultivating 
silent reading by methods different from those employed in 
oral reading exercises. Books on methods are full of advice 
on the teaching of oral reading, but they pass silent reading 
with a casual mention. Yet silent reading is the only form 
of reading commonly employed in later life. Silent reading 
is necessary for the pupil who studies geography or history 
or any other subject out of a text-book. It is accordingly 
important that the distinction be impressed on teachers. 

Secondly, the methods of teaching generally employed 
in the schools tend to make pupils slow in their reading. It 
is very important that teachers learn from a comparison 
of their own pupils that those children who learn to be fluent 
by personal efforts are also the pupils who can reproduce 
most efficiently what they have read. This fact will serve 
to check all of the criticism which is sometimes heard against 
schools which aim to cultivate rapid methods of mental 
work. Speed is, within reasonable limits, a desirable 
quality. Speed in silent reading is distinctly a virtue. 


— Charles H. Judd 





Notice to Contributors 
Photographs submitted for publication should be cleat 
and sharp, and printed on dull finished paper that will pet 
mit retouching with water-color wash. Drawings should 
be made with black ink on white paper. 
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Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 1915 


Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons and 
Chalks together with color charts 
will be sent on request. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYON 
81-83 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 














Summer School in Physical Education 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (Inc) 
(Co-Educational ) 

Including School for Physical Directors, School for Playground 


Workers 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1916 
FIVE WEEKS — JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 4TH. 
Classes will be conducted in all branches of Physical Educa- 
tion. They will be open to beginners and advanced stu- 
dents. Each department will be incharge of a specialist. 
Hundreds of Teachers take up special work such as is offered 
in our summer school, and combine it with their regular 
teaching work, and thus earn more money 
The Schools are housed in a quarter-of-a-million dollar 
building, provided with large gymnasium, swimming 
tank , tennis courts, etc. 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 15, 1916 
Send For Our Announcements 


Address Secretary, Box 20, 42nd & Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Duplicator 

Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. LAWTON & CO. 
46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Pencil That Fits 


Fits what? Your work. That is 
what it means to you. Don’t try 
to do your work with unsuitable 
material. A wagon can get along 
without grease, but it goes hard. 
Make it easy for your pupils and slso 
for yourself by seeing that they are 
all supplied with 


DIXON’S PENCILS, 


they have been the standard of excel- 
lence for thirty-five years. Samples 
sent on receipt of 16c. in stamps. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


p_LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 
Tro! ur handwriting. Mind you getare: OOD read: 


tieamane Lbelp you _— health, bus and domes 
rice 1O0c. Sure to please you. Money back ix 
dissatisfied. G.R BEAUCHAMP 2683 8th Ave. New York City 


The Lawton 





























School News 
E. V. Leighton 


No ScHoor FOR CHILDREN OF GARBAGE 
GATHERERS 

Miss Frances A. Kellor says: ‘There 
is a colony of working people employed 
in the garbage disposal of New York City, 
living on Barren Island, within the city 
limits, and having in their families three 
hundred children of school age, and there 
is not a school of any kind for them to 
attend.” 


TEACHERS Pam LESS THAN FARM-HANDS 


The Honorable Franklin K. Lane, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in his annual report 
says teachers are often paid less than farm 
hands and that rural schools have made 
little progress in thirty years. Do you 
agree with this? 

He says that “the school teacher of to- 
day is almost without status in our so- 
ciety.” Trenton, N. J., club women have 
said, it is reported, that they “did not 
want too many school teachers in the 
women’s club.” If that democratic in- 
stitution, the women’s club, is closed to 
teachers, what social opportunity is open 
to them? 

Are teachers in any way to blame for 
their lack of social standing? 


Wits $1500 A YEAR TO RAISE TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


Rufus Sayre, who died at Southampton, 
L. I., provided in his will, after his funeral 
expenses are paid and a three foot stone 
erected over his grave, the remainder of 
his estate left after paying any debts 
shall be given in trust to the Union Free 
School District of Southampton to be paid 
in sums not to exceed $1500 a year, for 
the purpose of raising teachers’ salaries. 
WITH ONE PUPIL 


KANSAS SCHOO! 


District School No. 2, in Livingstone 
County, Kansas, has one pupil, a_ boy 
nine years old. He has a teacher all to 
himself. 

The school could be discontinued by a 
vote of the taxpayers. The people of the 
community are almost all elderly farmers 
whose children have moved away. 

A report of progress of this one pupil 
should make interesting reading. What a 
chance for educational experiment! 


SCHOOL WALKING CLUBS 


Pedestrian medals are awarded New 
York boys who join in the school hikes 
when they make records beating the re- 
quired scores. These clubs are rapidly 
becoming popular institutions. The hikes 
sometimes include twenty to thirty miles 
in one trip. It takes seasoned walkers 
to do that distance, but many of these 
young pedestrians are seasoned. 

Quarterly throughout the school year 
the records are taken. The highest award 
in the recent quarter was for 272 miles 
made in the quarter. Three boys reached 
this mark. Twelve girls received dis- 
tance credits for twenty miles walked. 

There are forty-seven girls in the squad 
at Public School 46. Many of the squads 
visit the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Central 
Park, and other points of interest. 

Now that spring is here the clubs will 
increase in numbers and _ enthusiasm. 
Would not Walking Clubs be a desirable 
addition to any school? 








‘‘Your figure can be 
as perfect as mine’’ 


says 


Annette Kellermann 


Do you realize how much 
your grace and beauty 
will be enhanced if your 
formissymmetrical? ‘Wouldn't 
you grasp an opportunity te 
attain a perfect figure and vig- 
orous health? It’s all quite pos- 
sible, and without the use of drugs 
or apparatus, if you'll follow my 
methods. Just fifteen min- 
utes each day in the privacy 
of your own room is suffi- 
cient, I’ve accomplished this 
for so many other refined wo 
men— many of them teachers 

that I know I can do it for you. 


Miss Cleo Mayfield, whose charm- 
ing personality has made her a popular 
favorite throughout the country, has 
just written: 








Dear Miss Kellermann: 

I want to let you know that I an 
delighted with the results I have ob- 
tained from your wonderful system. 
It has given me the grace and poise so 
essential in stage work. 

I feel that I must tell you that 
part of my present success is due to 
your well arranged course of exercises. 

Cordially yours, 


“her Pay 52. Zi 


My new booklet, “The Body 
Beautiful,” is fully illustrated with 
photographs of myself, explaining my 
system. Just send a two cent stamp 
and it will be mailed to you FREE, 
to-day. 


You owe it to yourself at least to investigate 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 508P 12 West 31st St., N. Y.C. 














i916 JAPAN 


JUNE 29—AUCUST 26 
All expenses paid from Vancouver to Vancouver. 


Return via Honolulu if desired 
Everything first class, 


Mary E. FitzGeraid 
224 N. Hamiin Avenue 
Chicago 
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LOSS OF APPETITE 
IN THE SPRING 


Loss of appetite is accompanied by loss 
of vitality, vigor or tone, which is a more 
serious loss. It is common in the spring 
because at this time the blood is impure 
and impoverished and fails to give thx 
digestive organs what they need for the 
proper performance of their functions. 

Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla. It makes the rich red blood your 
whole system demands. It is not simply 
a spring medicine — but it is the best 
spring medicine. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


Mlinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
imers. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
duty experience provided in other institutions. 

avorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educationa! equivalent. 

The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the . 

Superintendent of Nurses 


509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 














' 
University of Virginia Summer School 
Edwin A. Alderman, President 
June 20, August 3, 1916 

The most beautiful group of Academic Buildings 
in this country. Distinguished faculty. Attend- 
ance from 34 States. A working school, each 
eourse leading to definite credit. 

University and college credit for teachers: and 
students. Courses for college entrance. Profes- 
sional! certificate credit for High School Teachers, 

mmar Grade Teachers, and for Primary 
Teachers. Strong Department for Kindergarten 
and Elementary Teachers. Courses in Manual 
Arts, Domestic Science and Agriculture. Course 
in Montessori methods. 

Tuition $15 for non-Virginians. Room and 
board reasonable. Special reduced railroad rates. 
Excursions to Washington, Luray Caverns, Old 
Point Comfort, Monticello. For illustrated 
folder and official announcement, write to 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Virginia 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 














Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 


I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsrorp Comsrock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago New York 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY”, 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude ‘Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
donal Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


San Francisco 








NOTES 


-To say the least a rural school to 
which anyone in the district is invited 
to send stockings to be darned is un 
usual. This is true of a Wisconsin 
school. The children get the practice 
at darning and at the same time are of 
no little service to the families of the dis 
trict. The sewing classes of this district 
have made many practical articles for 
the families of the locality, and every 
member of these classes is capable of 
doing practical mending and repairing 
of clothes, as well as making new articles 


ol wear. 


URGE TEACHERS’ PENSION BILLS 

A number of Boston public school teach- 
ers appeared last month before the Social] 
Welfare Committee for and against two 
bills offered by Frederic Allison Tupper, 
head-master of the Brighton High School, 
in behalf of the Boston School Principals’ 
Association. One bill provides for an 
increase in the Boston tax rate of one 
cent on $1000 to permit of a maximum in 
crease of pensions for all school teachers 
from $600 to $1000 a year after the age of 
sixty-five years. The other provides that 
Boston school teachers shall be permitted, 
if they desire, to go under the State system 
of pensions. 

Miss Florence A. Goodfellow, in oppo- 
sition, said that the three thousand teach 
ers in the city were against both bills in the 
fear that if the bills became law the entire 
system of pensioning for teachers would 
be jeopardized. 

One of the arguments offered in favor 
of the bills was that it was almost impossi- 
ble to secure bright, young male teachers 
for service in Boston because of the fact 
that New York, Philadelphia and other 
cities pay larger salaries, with a minimum 
pension of $1500 a year. 


SOMETHING INSTRUCTIVE TO 
PLAY 
JEANETTE SEARIGHI 

Following ‘Mother Stoner’s”  prac- 
tices, [ have invented a game for recess 
which has become very popular. It has 
helped to solve the recess problem, as well 
as to perfect the children’s accuracy of 
sound. 

This game will be practical for all teach- 
ers who are teaching phonics in connection 
with reading and spelling. 

Just one bean bag is needed. 

The children form a straight line, about 
ten feet from where I take a stand with 
the bean bag. They number as for a 
spelling match. 

I throw the bean bag to No. 1, calling 
“a” asIdoso. The child throws the bag 
back to me, saying the sound that “a” 
says, as he throws. If he does not catch 
the bag, or if he returns it, saying the 
wrong sound, he misses and goes to the 
foot of the line. 

In this manner I go through the whole 
alphabet, or skip around, just as I choose. 
The only true way to have the game a 
success is to make the whole action 
rhythmical so that the children get the 
swing of the sounds along with the move- 
ment of their bodies. It should all go 
evenly, but as quickly as possible. 

When the vowels and single consonants 
have been played thoroughly, it is logical 
to follow with double consonant initials 


nr 
and endings. A great many phonic facts 
may be drilled unconsciously in this way 
All presentation of facts, of course, should 
take place in the class-room. 

Upper grade children delight in playing 
i, aller” for the little folks. Groups of 
five or six may be formed with a Caller 
to throw the bag and give the letters. pro- 
vided this Caller is responsible, and knows 
his sounds well, in order that he may de. 
tect the slightest mistake \ 

\ variation of this game is the formation 
of “families.” Take the “at” family 
The Caller throws the be an bag, saying 
“at.” The child returns it, giving one of 
the “at” children; for instance, “cat” 
\ new member of the family is formed by 
each player in turn. : 

Thus the children compete with each 
other to good advantage, and quickness 
of wits is developed in a natural way 


\ DEVICE FOR TEACHING NOUNS 
A. a. 

Our system of reading, just now, has a 
large vocabulary of words that are nouns 

This is a device for teaching them that 
appeals to the children in the regular 
work. 

It also leads to independent effort and 
play “teaching” with one another, when 
the little ones have freedom, at recess. or 
between bells, to wander around the room. 

There is no claim by the writer to 
originality. It is simply one of many 
adaptations to the needs of immature or 
foreign-born scholars 

Take a Perry picture of a dog, several 
types, and mount with care. Underneath 
print “dog” on each mounting. Do it 
with a rubber pen and have it accurate 
and distinct. A variety of pictures of the 
same animal adds to the interest. 

Cut from the cover of a Saturday Evening 
Post a picture of a real live boy at mischief 
intent. I do not venture to say how much 
the publishers pay for these artistic cover 
designs. Mount and print “boy” under- 
neath. 

Cut from advertisements large copies 
of a baby face, a baby in action, or in its 
mother’s arms. Print under the mount- 
ing “‘baby.” 

Procure pictures of an automobile, from 
advertising circulars, magazines, etc. 

In art magazines find views of a “ river,” 
a “meadow.” “fields,” a “‘street.” If they 
will take a delicate coloring, do it yourself 
with wax crayons. 

Find a souvenir leaflet of Windsor Castle 
and mount for “castle.” 

Get a summer postal card in all its 
glorious brightness, with a fisherman’s 
“hut” in view. 

Have pictures of “cats,” “kittens,” 
“squirrels,” a “hen,” “turkey,” “goose,” 
a “bungalow,” a “house.” 

Postal cards will represent the “coun- 
try,” the “city,” all from life, and educa- 
tional in that way. 

Every one knows where to get large 
colored “birds” from the camera’s eye, 
and the child will recognize the originals. 

With a conductor’s punch make two 
holes in the mountings and fasten on the 
burlap screen. It is a regular panorama. 

On the blackboard print “bir 4 
“street,” “child,” and the whole list, com- 
plete either at once or in instalments. 

Have the pupil fly about with a pointer, 
from the blackboard to the screen, until 
all are associated in his mind. Then pack 
away and be ready for something else. 
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vo \ Music Problems 


M ===} You will not have trouble 
in interesting your children in 
music if your school uses the 


101 Best Songs 


This is such an interesting collection of 
just the best of the new and old melodies, 
that your pupils will like it as well as do 
the 1,250,000 others now using it. Written 
in easy keys — words and music complete. 
Patriotic, Sacred, College Songs, Folk Songs, 
Songs of Sentiment and the Home. 

in lots of 100 or 
nc a Copy more, F. O. B. Chi- 
cago. 70c a dozen, prepaid, or 10ca 
single copy, prepaid. 

In 100 lots, part of order may include 
“Beginner's Book of Songs,” a similar book 
for younger tots and beginners. 

Free Sample Copy to Teachers mentioning this paper. 











1201 Cable Building CHICAGO 


CELE LEIA DIL A OLE: ALT, 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 

June 26-August 4 Class Rooms Overlook Lake Michigan 

I. Playground Training for Kindergartners 
eachers, etc. , 

Il. Kindergarten Training for Primary Teachers, Strong 
Faculty — Practical Work — Accredited - 

Address Registrar, Dept, B, 616-22 So. Michigan 

Boulevard, Chicago (Nore: 20th year opens Sept. 19.) 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For Women 
Mrs. Robert L. Parsons, Presidcnt 
SUMMER SESSION June 24 to July 29, 1916 


Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public School and 
Playground work, including Aésthetic and Folk Dancing, 
Swedish Gymnastics and Games 
vanced work. 

Two Year Normal Course opens in September 
tration days, Sept. 25 and 26 

Summer Camp in Michigan during the month of June 
and from August 21 to September 23. Season and 
weekly rates For catalogs, address 


Secretary, 430 South Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 


1H C Chart and Slide Lecture Cir- 
cuits for next school year are being planned 
now. Join a permanent circuit and have 
our material sent you at regular intervals. 
This plan gives better service and greatly 
reduces express charges. Requests to 
join circuits should come in at once. Ad- 
dress Educational Department, Interna 
tional Harvester Company of New Jersey 
(Incorporated), Harvester Building, Chi- 
cago. 


Primary 





Elementary and Ad- 


Regis- 








ANEW BOOK 





ELIZABETH HARRISON 


When Children Err 


Author “A STUDY OF CHILD NATURE” 
This book discusses the great problem of 
right and wrone punishments—how to remedy 
the faults of children without alienating their 
affections, injuring their self respect or de- 
stroying their courage. It meets a serious need 
of every thoughtful parent and teacher. Price 
$1.10 postpaid. For sale by 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Publishing Department 
Box E 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Montessori Teacher = Training School 


Instruction in theory and use of Montessori materials. 
Resident and day students. Elementary and college 
Preparatory courses. $30,000 building Basketball, 
Tennis. For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Scott 
Anderson, Directress, Box 108, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















IN APRIL 


I could have half believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing. 
Long fe llow 


THE RAIN 
Pitter, patter goes the rain, 
O, so many hours! 
But though it keeps me in the house, 
It’s very good for flowers 
Selected 


RAIN 


The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree, 
It rains on the umbrellas here, 
It falls on ships at sea. 
Selected 


A WISE PRECAUTION 
I’m taking my umbrella, ’cause perhaps 
its going to rain, 
I heard my papa read it in the paper just as 
plain, 
It said the indications were for four and 
twenty hours, 
There’d be some local temperature and 
stationary showers. 
— E. L. Sylvester in St. Nicholas 


IN APPLE TREE TOWN 
Three wise men lived 
In Apple Tree Town, 
So wise, each wore 
A big, big frown. 
But they couldn’t tell whether — 
A-hem! A-hem! 
The apple seeds point to the 
Flower or stem! 
’Tis sad but true 
That none of them knew 
Do you? Do you? Do you? 
— School Education 


No flower grew in the vale, 

Kissed by the dew, wooed by the gale, 
None by the dew of the twilight wet, 
So sweet as the deep blue violet! 


—L. E. L. 


O lily-crowned spirit of Easter, 
Spirit of gladness and light, 
Touched by the glory of heaven, 
Pause in thy jubilant flight! 
Abide till our hearts shall discover 
The blessings that circle us now, 
And our thoughts grow as pure as the 
lilies 
That droop o’er thy radiant brow. 
— From Good Housekeeping 


Ever the wings of the summer 
Are folded under the mold, 
Life that has known no dying, 
Is Love’s to have and hold. 
Till sudden the blossoming Easter — 
The song! the green and the gold! 
— M. E. Sangster 


O mountain height, break forth and sing 
In color-music, fair and sweet! 
O forest depths, awake and bring 
Your sacred odors to His feet! 
Let Easter hallelujahs rise from every living 
thing! — F. R. Havergal 


O hearts be lifted up, as well ye may, 
For hope and joy are yours on Easter Day! 
— Olive E. Dana 





What do your 


Health 


and your 


Personal 
Appearance 


mean to you? 
Do you realize that if 
you strengthen the 
vital organs, keepa force- 
ful circulation and stand 
and walk correctly, you will be 

Full of Vitality 

Free from Chronic Ailments 

With a Clear Skin and 

With a Good Figure? 


You Can Weigh What You 
Should Weigh 


I have Reduced the Weight of 32,000 and 
Built Up as many more. 

I no longer need to say what “I can do.”’ but 
what “I HAVE DONE.” I have built up the vwi- 
tality and strength of 75,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America; I have helped 
them to arise to their very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s Laws. 
The most progressive physicians are my friends—their 
medical maga- 





otra 


sare 





wives and daughters are my pupile--the 
_ zines advertise my work. 


I am at my desk from 
8 A. M. to 5 P. M. per- 
} sonally supervising my 
work, When in Chi- 
| Cago come to see me. 

My work has grown 
in favor because results 
are quick, natural and 
permanent, and because 
| they are scientific and 
| appeal to commonsense. 
Fully one-third of my 
pupils are sent to me by 
those who have finisbed 
my work. 

1 have published a 
free booklet showing 
bow to stand and walk 
correctly, and giving 
other information of 
vital interest to woman. 
You can judge what I 
can do for you by what 
1 have done for others. 

If you are perfectly 
well and your figure is 
just what you wish, you 
} may be able to help a 
dear friend—atleast you 
will belp me by your 
interest in this great 
movement for perfect 
SSS See health, greater culture, 
' refinement and beauty in woman. Won't you join usf 


| Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you 
» may forget it. 1 have had a wonderful experience, and I 
. should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 45,624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











The fact that Miss Cocroft has advertised in this magazine for 
14 years is evidence that she accomplishes what she claims. Rand 
McNally & Co., have just published her new book. “Beauty a 
Duty.'" Forsale at all booksellers. Beautifully bound. 


DRAWING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 


Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
particulars of this unusual offer 
by return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


| FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 504, Omaha, Neb. 

















Let me teach Rag-Time Piano P 
by Mail. You core easily - in a few 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards ang 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE % S23'3%ieton st. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of thzir candidates. 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS ((-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
. : - MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 








This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo] officials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU e.2 cli. from school ottcers. Direct recommendations. Wel 


NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 


Do it Now! 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 








Do it Now! 








The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


the PACIFIC TEACHER’S ACENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 
~— teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH. Mgr. 


535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 











Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xen you 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 





It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cwsar.” Register Now! 





THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
C. Wilbur Cary, Manager George H. Larrabee, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Fidelity Building, Portland, Maine 
NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 





THE HARTFORD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Fifteen years of experience. We need 500 teachers for high schools, graded and rural schools 
NO REGISTRATION FEE UNLESS PLACED. Write us 


1431 Main St., East Hartford, Conn. 


_—_——. 


NOTES 


FOR YOUR EARNEST CONSIDERA- 


TION 
Is your dictionary equipment abreast 
of the times? Is it effective? Are the 


New International and the Merriam- 
Webster School Dictionaries in your high 
and grammar grades, and the Collegiate 
and appropriate individual dictionaries 
in the lower grades? Would not promp 
action on the part of your Board in pur. 
chasing the needed dictionaries be a prac. 
tical service to your schools? And won’ 
you try to bring this about? 

The Merriam-Webster Dictionaries have 
been adopted by all States taking official 
action regarding dictionaries. They are 
pre-eminent in scholarship, convenience. 
and utility, and are recognized as the 
Supreme Authority for the usages of the 
English language. 

The Genuine Series of Webster’s Dic 
tionaries can be identified by a circular 
trade-mark on the front cover, and by 
our name on the title-page. They are the 
latest and best. Beware of cheap reprints 
of the Unabridged and of unauthorized 
and unreliable issues of smaller diction- 
aries, also of larger so-called Webster 
dictionaries not of the Genuine Webster 
series. 

G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield 
Mass. U. S. A. Publishers of Genuine 
Webster Dictionaries since 1843. 


TO JAPAN WITH MISS FITZGERALD 

To go to Japan, means having an op- 
portunity of seeing America as well. With 
railroad rates to the west only $10 more 
than last year (872.50 now), and with no 
crowds to contend with, one can count on 
going in peace and comfort through the 
Canadian Rockies, seeing five Switzer- 
lands, and a Norway or two thrown in for 
full measure. 

Then in the return (unless one has time 
for Honolulu), Yosemite, or Yellowstone, 
or Glacier Park may be taken in at no 
extra expense for railroad fare. 

The climate of Japan? Not nearly 
so warm as Italy, and who ever found 
fault with Italy in summer? No one. 
I think. 

The art of Japan, the architectural 
beauties, the rich shore drives, the fas 
cinating shopping, the — everything differ- 
ent has been placed within means of @ 
moderate pocketbook. 

Miss FitzGerald’s nine years’ experience 
in touring Europe with parties has taught 
her what to see in any country and to see 
it in the most pleasant and the most 
profitable way. 

Mrs. Kellogg, formerly the dearly be- 
loved editor of Primary Education, wrote: 
“People are born not made who know how 
to take you on a summer tour Miss 
FitzGerald is a natural leader.” 

That this is true, many of the readers 
of Popular Educator and of Primary 
Education, who have been “taken” by 
her, will testify. 





Geo. O. J. Lanphere, Manager 
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THACHERS’ 


It is a legitimate and helpfui business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 


teachers.” 


AGENCIES 


teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





THE PEOPLE WANT NIGHT 
SCHOOLS 


Twenty-five hundred young men and 
women paraded the streets of New York 
recently bearing banners inscribed “We 
want evening high schools.” All the 
marchers were young persons working 
hard by day for self support and working 
hard at night to get the education denied 
them by force of circumstances. They 
were prot testing against the economy pro- 
visions made necessary by Mayor Church- 
ill’s ill-advised counsel to the Board of 
Estimate which cut down the city school 
budget and caused serious curtailment 
of all educational activities. 

Not only city folks but the people of 
rural districts have in the past three years 
shown that in America there need be no 
or very little illiteracy if only the people 
are offered the opportunity to study at 
night. Seventeen states now have “ Moon- 
light Schools” in which illiteracy is being 

vanquis shed. It was proven that a ses- 
sion of only twenty or twenty-four nights 
was required to enable adults to learn to 
read and write. 

Every one knows that it was on Labor 
Day, 1911, that the school teachers of 
Rowan County, Ky., agreed to open the 
school-house on moonlight nights. They 
expected about 150 people, 1200 came. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Superintendent of 
Schools in Rowan County, led the move- 
ment. Now Kentucky has a commission 
to banish illiteracy and she is its president. 

In 1910, we had by census account 
5,516,163 illiterates in the United States, 
a number greater than the entire popula 
tion of Denmark. So many of these are 
adults that evening schools offer the best 
means of reducing this number. In 
Kentucky, the course of study is made out 
from the standpoint of adult interests and 
beginners learning to read sentences of 
value to them as adults. 

The seventeen states are taking care 
of the varying phases of the problem. 
Negroes, Indians, whites and immigrants 
are all learning to read in moonlight 
schools. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. The positions to be filled pay 
from $600 to $1500; have short hours and 
annual vacations, and are life positions. 
Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. H 222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable, 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 








Short contract. 
Free book let 
tells how to 
apply for posi- 
tion. 25th year. 
E. R. NICHOLS, 
Manager 
Railway Exchange 
uildin g 
224 $. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Iti. 










“A GEM, THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” wrote a Massachusetts city superinten- 
dent: “YOUR MANUAL’S ADVICE TO TEACHERS IS THE BEST I HAVE 
EVER SEEN,” said the manager of one of the largest educational papers. Send 
stamp for our new, enlarged, and more helpful manual. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


101i Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORK 


Our openings come direct from school boards and superintendents who ask for our recommendations. 
Many authorize us to select their teachers outright, year after year. We are in touch with Western schools 

The following states are our special field; Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming 

Our 96 page Booklet, “How to Apply fora School and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Teachers 
of all the States,” free to members or sent postpaid for fifty cents in stamps. 















Our Free booklet, ‘‘ The Road to Good Positions,” sent upon request. 
THE Lane TEAC al AGENCY ae Poet 7 


N THE WES 


William 3 Pd.M., AB., Manager 
W. S. Fry, A.B. B.S., Assistant Manager 


= 
ROCKY MT] TEACH CHERS' 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLD G, DENVER COLO 

















It pays —to pay —to get —more pay. Register Now! 








LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 














9 
15 Ashburton P! " 
Guernsey Teachers Agency p'*,As*ts Piece 
Recommends good teachers to good positions. Well trained candi- “A GUERNSEY, Mor. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 








B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


h a 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. (year) Spokane. Wash 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





TEACHERS! YouR SHARE OF $1,250,000.00. During twenty consecutive working 


14-15, employers asked us for teachers whose salaries aggregated 
MILLION AND A QU ARTER. ax IL LARS Our FOURTH YEAR of recommending only when asked to do so 
Through our strictly profession: al service more than 12,000 brainy men and women we recommended in the past have 
been employed. No registration fee necessary. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
641 Scarrett Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


TEACH ERS 


We specialize in choice positions for superior instructors. 
EDUCATORS ACENCY, Inc., Y-M.C.A. Bidg., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
A. P. GODDARD, Pres. 
Ask for list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 1916 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ,MAROIN, 


= MONTANA 
We need 800 Grade and Rural teachers. We can n locate you in the land of opportunit 


MONTANA, WYOMING, NORTH OR SOUTH DAKOTA. Do you desire to come west? Ys so, write 








HARRY R. ROCERS, Manager 
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[he attractiveness of a ready smile 
showing the flash of well-kept teeth — the atmosphere of dainty cleanness 
that goes with a wholesome mouth—the general good health and good 
spirits associated with regular care of the teeth—all these are positive 
reasons for using Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
COUPON Thousands of educators have put enthusiasm in their dental hygiene les- 
sons by using Colgate Classroom Helps. This year their classes have used 
COLGATE & CO. Dept. 80 to more than usual advantage our interesting booklets, instructive charts, 
199 Fulton Street, New York reminder cards, etc., which mean better training in health, fewer laggards, 
‘less tired teachers. 
a ee school, District No | x : . 
To handle the enormous number of spring term requests, we find it 


having in my direct charge scholars. Will you please necessary to announce that our 


send me free of charge, for school work only, trial tubes and =, Offer of Colgate Educational Material 
nar Closes April 15, 1916 


Name.. REC E MESA Kee ea eases 6a es If already this school year you have not used our reminder cards, trial 
P. O. Address ; tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream, etc., you are entitled to them, provided 
your request is received on or before April 15, 1916. 
Ribbon Dental Cream is acomplete dentifrice—a dentifrice for your personal use 
The above offer closes April 15, 1916, and is good only in 


the United States. , Colgate & Co., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton St., New York 














